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THE TARIFF OF 1909! 
I. ANALYSIS OF THE ACT 


After a fiercely contested and long-drawn-out struggle, Con- 
gress has passed a new tariff act. This legislation is not the 
product of the special session of 1909, but is the outcome of 
serious deliberation within the dominant Republican party ex- 
tending over a period of at least three years, and of severe, and 
in the main well-founded, criticism directed by opponents and 
by non-partisan observers against the Dingley tariff of 1897. 
Twelve years of experience under the Dingley tariff would neces- 
sarily have indicated some points at which bad or erroneous 
work had been done during the hasty process of revision which 
occupied the early days of the McKinley administration. Twelve 
years of industrial development must unquestionably have 
changed conditions of production and of business organization in 
such a way that the old rates upon many commodities, whatever 
their original virtue, had become obsolete or obsolescent. Twelve 
years of progress in foreign tariff making necessarily altered our 
relationships to other nations in such a way as to demand read- 
justments. Behind all these facts, technical in character as they 
largely were, has lain the increasing dissatisfaction of the con- 
suming masses due to an.advance in prices and in cost of living 


This is the first of a series of three articles on the tariff of 1909 which 
Mr. Willis will contribute to this Journal. The second article is to deal with 
the legislative history of the bill. The third will discuss the bearing of the tariff 
upon the foreign relations of the United States. 
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only tardily followed by unequal advances in wages. The pro- 
cess of revision culminating in the tariff of 1909 has therefore 
been the result of undoubted economic and legal changes. It has 
been dictated only to a minor extent by immediate political con- 
siderations, since the disorganization of the Democratic party 
and its own internal division of opinion upon the tariff question 
rendered it too small a force to compel a reckoning or to impose 
its policies upon those in control of the majority. 

For these reasons, and for those which they imply, far harsher 
and more severe standards of judgment should be applied to the 
tariff of 1909 than to many of its predecessors. Since it was 
passed immediately after an election won by an overwhelming 
majority, it cannot be explained on the ground of haste or 
political fear. It must be taken as indicating the best that the 
party now in control of national affairs can do in the matter of 
tariff revision. It should be studied analytically and carefully for 
the light that it throws upon the conflicting influences at work 
within the party and for the information it thereby affords with 
reference to future prospects for tariff revision and industrial 
readjustment. The tariff of 1909 is in fact a measure of unusual 
significance—politically, because of the changed alignment of 
parties which it illustrates ; economically, because of the fact that 
the conditions it establishes will probably be of binding force 
for some time to come; and internationaliy, because of the inno- 
vation it makes in our commercial dealings with foreign countries. 


I 


Central in interest in the new tariff law is the question: What 
has this act done with reference to rates and duties? Has it 
raised rates or lowered rates, on the whole? Has it introduced 
any innovations or changes in methods of imposing rates? Has 
it rectified the abuses of the older tariff, or has it retained these 
or added new ones designed to favor special interests? These 
questions may well receive chief notice in a descriptive account 
of the law; and among them attention must first be given to the 
question whether or not the new act has raised rates on the 
whole, or has lowered them. 
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There is no factor in the whole tariff situation as developed 
under the law of 1909 that has produced so much controversy as 
the question of the level of rates. From the time that the 
original House measure was first introduced, to the 5th of Au- 
gust, when the President signed the bill, there was controversy as 
to the actual ad valorem increase or decrease brought about by 
the law. As will be seen in a subsequent discussion of this sub- 
ject, the legislative history of the bill was rich in computations 
designed to exhibit with more or less accuracy the effect of the 
measure in this regard. Speaking generally, it may be said that 
much of the controversy was due to difference of basis in the 
matter of computation; or to the omission or inclusion of articles 
or sets of articles, differently dealt with in the different estimates ; 
or to some other conflicting use of figures, facts, and conclusions. 
At least five or six different points of view were adopted in the 
course of the discussion. At first, it was a favorite practice to 
base comparative figures upon the total value of imports enter- 
ing the United States, whether dutiable or free, in order to ascer- 
tain the average ad valorem equivalent of the amount of money 
thus collected. Later, the point of view changed, and in most of 
the conflicting estimates comparisons were based upon the amount 
of actually dutiable imports entering the United States as con- 
trasted with the amount of duties collected thereon. Still later, 
when it was found that the comparisons thus instituted tended to 
discredit the leadership of those in charge of the bill, the effort 
was made to base argument upon the amount of “consumable 
goods” of a given kind produced in the United States as compared 
with the amount of similar consumable goods entering the coun- 
try and the rate of duty collected thereon. Throughout the dis- 
cussion, the effort was made to distinguish between articles of 
“voluntary use” or “luxuries” and “necessities.” A further 
attempt to classify goods as “crude” or “manufactured” was dis- 
couraged by the dominant party because of its necessary implica- 
tions to those whose “crude products” were to be lightly taxed. 
It is not necessary at this point to discuss the various absurdities 
and inconsistencies of these comparisons. What the ordinary 
consumer wants to know is, not whether he might abstain from 
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using a given article, but what it costs him to purchase the com- 
modities to which he has been accustomed. He wishes to know, 
therefore, what actual rate of tariff duty was collected upon the 
imported goods which bore it and upon how large an aggregate 
of goods it was thus imposed. He wishes to know further 
whether the effect of such duties was to enhance or reduce do- 
mestic prices, and, independent of the question of importations, 
he desires to know how far conditions of local production and 
sale have been altered. It is obvious that much of this informa- 
tion cannot be derived from mere statistics; yet a statistical 
comparison indicating the amount of revenue collected under 
the various schedules of the old law and the amounts likely to be 
collected under the schedules of the new law as based thereon, 
have a certain interest. Not until experience lasting over one or 
two years has come in to rectify the hypothetical elements of the 
computation can it be positively asserted how much revenue will 
be collected under the new legislation or what relation this will 
bear to the total of goods entering the country. In the course 
of the tariff discussion several computations, prepared by men 
more or less expert in the handling of tariff returns and therefore 
entitled to serious consideration and comparison, were prepared. 
Without stopping at this point to consider in detail the legislative 
conditions under which these comparisons were made, it will 
suffice to supply the following tabular review of the new law in 
its practical workings as seen from two different angles. 

From this showing, it may fairly be said that a substantial 
agreement has been arrived at by the various investigators. Ex- 
cept for political purposes it is a matter of no particular interest 
whether there was a minute increase or a minute decrease in the 
general ad valorem rates as compared with the Dingley law. The 
substantial and fair conclusion to be reached from a com- 
parative study of the figures already presented is that there was 
not much change. The revenue to be collected under the tariff of 
1909 will undoubtedly bear very much the same proportion to the 
volume of imported goods that was borne under the Dingley law. 
The evidence, as will be seen when we come to examine the legis- 
lative side of the measure, tends to give support to those who 
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maintain that the tariff of 1909 is a slight advance, on the whole, 
over its predecessor. That advance does not exceed, in all prob- 
ability, 2 per cent. None of the conservative estimators who 
have sought to defend the tariff law have been disposed to main- 
tain that it carried a reduction on the whole of more than 1% or 
2 per cent. The difference in opinion then as to the general scope 
of the act is limited to a range of not much more than 3 or 4 
per cent. With agreement as substantial as this, it may fairly be 
said that the tariff of 1909 represents no very material alteration 
from the general level of duties previously established, but is to 
all practical intents identical. If the margin of error in the fore- 
casts of the yield of the new bill do not themselves exceed 3 or 4 
per.cent., it will be a rather remarkable statistical outcome. We 
may rest content, therefore, with the opinion that in so far as 
mere general ad valorem figures can convey a tariff situation, 
there is no advantage to the consumer and no sacrifice to the 
manufacturer accruing from the new enactment. 


II 


But, as has been said, far too great stress can be and is laid 


upon the general average of figures showing the relation between 
revenues and importations. It might be quite possible that the 
revenue collected and its ad valorem relationship to importations 
should remain the same, but that the burden thus imposed upon 
the tax-payers of the country might be made very much easier 
to bear through readjustments which would more evenly and 
fairly distribute the load. One way in which this result might 
be attained is seen in minute and careful sub-ciassification of 
products and the adjustment of duties to the particular cost of 
production and conditions of international competition in each 
of these lines. This plan has been followed with much success 
by several European countries in their tariff revisions of recent 
years. It was sought, notably, in the new German tariff, to 
secure so elaborate and complete a sub-classification of articles 
as to insure a practically separate listing for each kind of goods, 
thus permitting the establishment of a separate duty thereon, 
instead of lumping together a considerable number of articles of 
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different kinds under one general heading or number in the 
tariff bill. The new German tariff contains about 3,000 numbers ;? 
the Dingley law contained about 705. Our new tariff of 1909 
contains but 718. This would indicate that but little was done 
by the framers of the tariff of 1909 toward securing a more ade- 
quate classification of commodities and a better adjustment, there- 
fore, of the burden of tariff taxation—a reform which was 
urgently pressed upon them prior to the special session by a very 
substantial number of economists and tariff experts. The super- 
ficial indication thus afforded is moreover accurate in its bearing 
upon the facts in the case. There was no effort whatever, 
throughout the whole course of the special session, to undertake 
anything like a serious reclassification of goods. Although in 
some paragraphs of the tariff new descriptions were added, old 
descriptions modified, and readjustments thus made, it cannot be 
said that the tariff of 1909 is more adequate to its purpose in 
this regard than was its predecessor. Substantially the same dis- 
tribution of burdens is made by the new tariff law; while in some 
cases the most flagrant abuses of the act of 1897 were left to 
stand unchanged, and at other points the innovations made were 
more objectionable than the provisions which they displaced. 
This faultiness in construction was characteristic of the tariff 
measure throughout. Congress appeared to be hampered anc 
crippled at every turn by a lack of command over sources of in- 
formation. The data upon which it had expected to depend in 
framing the new schedules was inadequately and erroneously put 
together by untrained men employed by the committees of the 
House and the Senate having to do with the matter. The effort 
to recognize “costs of production” as a factor in the revision, 
which was announced at the outset as one of the dominating 
ideas that were to be followed out during the revision, came to 
nothing, as the result of the inability of our consuls and special 
agents to supply material that was of much service. As a result, 
therefore, the new legislation leaves the country with substantially 
the same tariff construction that it had prior to the passage of 


*The actual numbers are 943, but the sub-classifications raise the figure, 
roughly, to: about 3,000. 
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the present bill. It cannot be said that so far as the technique 
of the law is concerned the act represents any real progress. 


III 

Complex and involved as the tariff bill itself is, a thorough 
review of its contents and the elimination of matters upon which 
comment is unnecessary leaves the remaining substance in a 
singularly compact and comprehensible shape. The first and 
perhaps the most interesting aspect of the several dutiable 
schedules is the evidence of what was not done. At a number of 
points where revision was strongly demanded both by popular 
sentiment and by the change in industrial conditions, the old 
schedules were left to stand exactly as they stood under the Ding- 
ley law, or so nearly in the same shape as to call for no com- 
ment. Practically, the schedules in which no important changes 
were introduced were those of sugar and its products; wool, 
its products, and woolens;* tobacco and manufactures thereof. 
To these should be added schedule J, relating to flax, hemp, 
and jute, and manufactures thereof; schedule H, on spirits, 
wines, and other beverages; and the bulk of schedule G, on 
agricultural products and provisions. As limitations upon the 
foregoing statement should be noted the three slight changes, 
none of them of any importance, made in schedule K, on 
wool and manufactures thereof; one equally unimportant 
change in schedule E, relating to sugar, molasses, and manu- 
factures thereof; and a general increase on spirits, wines, 
and other beverages (schedule H), which however was of 
no broad importance since it neither introduced a change in 
the mode of assessing duties nor affected a commodity in which 
the bulk of the community was vitally interested. In schedule 
J (flax, hemp, jute, etc.) several changes were made, but none 
of serious significance. The crucial schedules, which were 
selected as the material for discussion and alteration of duties, 
were schedule A (chemicals, oils, and paints) ; schedule B (earths, 
earthenware, and glassware); schedule C (metals and manu- 

Three entirely unimportant and insignificant changes were introduced into 


the Dingley woolen schedule. These were inserted in paragraphs 375, 377, 380, 
and 381, 
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factures of metals) ; a part of schedule D (wood and manufac- 
tures of wood); a part of schedule I (cotton manufactures) ; 
schedule L (silks and silk goods) ; and a few scattered items in 
other schedules. It will be well to defer to a later point considera- 
tion of the question why the tariff of 1909 did not introduce 
alterations into some of the most important and most defective 
schedules—the woolen schedule for instance—but left them ex- 
actly where they stood, or so nearly in that position as to render 
comment unnecessary. For the present, then, attention will be 
confined to a review of the actual changes brought about in the 
crucial schedules where alterations took place. 

No schedule received a more general discussion or was modi- 
fied in more numerous particulars than schedule C, which dealt 
with metals. Among metals commanding importance was of 
course attached to iron, steel, and their products. Under the 
Dingley law, iron ore had carried a tariff rate of 40 cents per 
ton; pig iron, $4 per ton; steel rails, $7.84 per ton; and heavy 
products of the furnace had been taxed at varying and minutely 
graded rates upon a pound basis. Under the new tariff the rate 
was cut on iron ore from 40 cents per ton to 15 cents; on pig 
iron, from $4 to $2.50; on scrap iron, from $4 to $1. Bar-iron 
duties, which had ranged from 6-10 to 8-10 of a cent per pound, 
were now cut to from 3-10 to 6-10 of a cent per pound. Cotton 
ties, which had paid half a cent per pound, were accorded a reduc- 
tion to 3-10 of a cent. Steel rails, which had paid $7.84, now 
paid $3.92 per ton. Steel ingots, on which the rates had ranged 
from 3-10 of a cent per pound to 4 9-10 cents, were given new 
rates of from 7-40 of a cent to 4 8-10 cents per pound. Rates . 
were cut from I I-4 cents per pound to 1 cent per pound for 
iron or steel wire of the lower grades and from 2 I-4 cents per 
pound to 2 cents per pound for wire rope not smaller than No. 13. 
Reductions of like amount were made in the highly finished 
products of iron and steel: in almost all cases a percentage was 
taken off from the old rate of duty. This decrease, taking the 
schedule as a whole, averaged probably about 1 1-2 per cent., 
although when stated in actual rates of duty it appeared much 


larger. The reductions in nominal rates of duty were often 
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very large as stated in plain figures—as seen for example in 
the reduction on iron ore from 40 cents to 15 cents. It was, 
however, a notable fact that throughout the list of iron and steel 
and their products there were from time to time very large in- 
creases of duty. This was true not only of the crude materials 
such as ferrosilicon, ferrotungsten, and the like, and of tungsten- 
bearing ores which were free but are now made dutiable at 10 
per cent., but was also true of the more highly manufactured 
articles, such as razors, which received an increase of from 28 
to 68 per cent.; of some classes of cutlery, which were given an 
increase by a change of either their classification or the method of 
imposing the duty ; and of certain items like structural steel which 
were protected from foreign competition by a change in descrip- 
tion likely to prove practically prohibitory. Nor was the metal 
schedule interesting in its treatment of iron and steel alone. It 
provided for a very large increase in other directions. Antimony 
ore which had been free was made to pay I cent per pound. 
Antimony as regulus or metal, which had paid 3-4 of a cent per 
pound, was now to pay I I-2 cents per pound. Zinc ore, which 
had been free, was now given a duty of I cent per pound on the 
zinc contents of the ore. Duties which had proved extremely 
burdensome in certain metal manufacturing industries under the 
Dingley law, were retained at their original figures. 

Much was said upon the floor of Congress about the extreme 
action which had been taken in readjusting the metal schedule 
—the rate being cut on iron ore by 5-8 of its original amount; on 
pig iron by 3-8, and on steel rails by 1-2, etc. Without attempt- 
ing in any way to discredit these assertions, it should be frankly 
stated that the vast majority of the reductions made in the metal 
schedule affected articles of which imports had been comparatively 
trifling. In other words a reduction in tariff rates was made in 
those cases in which the superiority of the United States had been 
demonstrated to have been such as more than to offset the ex- 
tremely moderate reduction—conditions of the industry being 
considered—which was made in rates. It is a notable fact that, 
taking the changed items in the metal schedule together, the total 
revenue estimated as arising under the new tariff from duties on 
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such items relating to metals atid their products was to be $8,200,- 
000, while under the same schedule in the old law the revenue 
actually arising was about $8,500,o00—attention being still con- 
fined to the items in which changes had been actually introduced. 
If attention be extended to the schedule as a whole, including both 
those items in which changes had been introduced and those in 
which no changes had been introduced, it appears that the value 
of all imports entered for consumption for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1907, was about $68,200,000. On this under the Ding- 
ley law was received in the year already referred to an income of 
$21,900,000. The official estimate of the income to arise under 
the new tariff was $21,400,000—a difference of only about 
$500,000. The change in equivalent ad valorem rates, as offi- 
cially estimated, was only from 32.59 per cent., under the Dingley 
law, to 31.35 per cent., under the new law—a reduction of- 1.26 
per cent. It is obvious from this showing that, so far as actual 
revenues were concerned, the changes in the metal schedule— 
most extensively spoken of and most urgently presented to the 
public as examples of downward tariff revision—were not of 
material importance. 

It cannot be too emphatically stated that in none of the 
changes thus made was there conveyed an intention to reduce the 
rates in such proportion as to stimulate importation. As was 
clearly shown by the testimony of representative steel men at 
hearings before both the House and the Senate Committees, the 
rates retained were sufficient to offset any disadvantage in produc- 
tion from which the United States might be suffering. In most 
lines in which reductions were made the United States enjoyed 
an actual productive advantage over European countries and 
would not have suffered from their competition even with no 
protection whatever. The representatives of the steel industry, 
although working hard in private to retain as much of their pro- 
tection as possible, and while bringing every pressure to bear 
upon members of Congress for the maintenance of higher duties, 
took a much less open interest in the stituation than did other 
producers. It was well recognized from the outset that in view 
of the study given by the government to the cost of steel making, 
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and in view of the general diffusion of information on the subject, 
it would be undesirable to attempt any policy except that of com- 
parative frankness with reference to cost, dividends, or profits. 
On the other hand, the zinc miners, in possession as they were of 
some of the richest zinc ore-producing fields of the world, were 
dissatisfied with the profits they were making under a system of 
free competition with other nations, and insisted upon an ex- 
tensive advance in their rate of duty, which promptly resulted, 
within a few weeks after the adoption of the tariff law, in an 
advance of the price of pig zinc by almost exactly the rate of 
tariff duty imposed. 

Very much the same kind of tariff revision may be observed 
in what was done by Congress in dealing with schedule A, relat- 
ing to chemicals, oils and paints. Schedule A includes a very 
substantial number of reductions of duty, and while there is also 
a considerable number of increases, the general result is appar- 
ently favorable. According to the official computation, the value 
of the imports for consumption under schedule A in the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1907, was $41,329,675. The revenue under 
the Dingley law in the year referred to was $11,124,088—an 
equivalent ad valorem of 27.64 per cent. The official estimate 
of incomes under the new tariff showed a probable advance in 
the ad valorem rate to 28.26, or something over 3-5 of I per cent., 
and this in the face of constant argument and assertion to the 
effect that there had been a real reduction in the schedule. In the 
effort to establish the existence of such a reduction reference was 
frequently made to the total number of reductions as compared 
with the total number of rates remaining stationary or showing 
an increase. The mere numerical statement of the number oi 
increases and decreases was, however, of no significance except 
that it suggests the method by which a favorable downward re- 
vision was demonstrated. This was done by making cuts affect- 
ing numerous articles which were more cheaply produced in this 
country than elsewhere, at the same time that on other articles 
the rates were raised enormously. Thus the duties on most of 
the items in the acid section of the schedule were cut; and the 
Same was true of such items as ammonia and its products; of 
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borax, on which the dufy was cut from about 150 per cent., to 
about 60 per cent.; of ethers, on some classes of which the duty 
was cut from 262 per cent. to 52 per cent.; and the like. Possibly 
the most notable reduction in the whole schedule, and perhaps 
the only one that had any broad significance, was the reduction on 
crude and refined petroleum, which, after a long struggle, was 
made free, whereas it had borne a rate of nearly 100 per cent. 
under the countervailing provisions of the Dingley law. The 
kind of tariff revision that was being attempted upon all the 
crucial items in the drug schedule can be seen at another angle by 
noting the treatment of extract of quebracho, a tanning extract 
from South America. This was dutiable at half a cent a pound 
under the old law. The duty was now raised to 3-4 of a cent for 
the denser grades, which were the ones chiefly sent to this country. 
Cutch, formerly free of duty, was now given a duty of 7-8 of a 
cent a pound. The rate on crude barytes, largely used in making 
paints, was raised from 75 cents per ton to $1.50 per ton. There 
were some reductions here and there on drugs like santonin, 
which had paid $1.00 per pound, but was now given a reduction 
to 50 cents. Bicarbonate of soda, which had paid 3-4 of a cent 
per pound, now paid 5-8 of a cent. Duties on other soda deriva- 
tives were reduced in similar proportion. The duty on strychnine, 
formerly 30 cents per ounce, was now made 15 cents; the duty on 
sulphur, formerly $8.00 a ton, was made $4.00 per ton; and the 
duty on vanillin, formerly 80 cents per ounce, was made 20 cents 
per ounce. Some revenue items like soap were given a substantial 
advance. Taking the schedule as a whole there was an increase 
in duties of about 4 per cent. 

In schedule B, dealing with earths and glassware, similar 
treatment was to be seen. Advances were made in a considerable 
number of items, while several were lowered. Among the ad- 
vances were the rates on cement, pumice stone, certain grades of 
glass, etc. Among the items on which rates were reduced were 
firebrick, marble, gypsum, onyx, granite, etc. The net result was 
to cut the duties by something under 1-2 of 1 per cent. on the 
whole schedule. A characteristic trick was seen in the duty on 
electric lighting carbons, which had been go cents per 100, but 
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was now made 65 cents per 100 feet on some grades and 35 cents 
per 100 feet of other grades, the only kind imported in practice 
being dutiable at the higher rate, which was a large advance over 
the old duty. 

The one class of items in which important innovations were 
introduced by the new tariff was textiles. These were comprised 
in schedule I (cotton manufactures), schedule J (flax, hemp, and 
jute), schedule K (wool and its manufactures), and schedule L 
(silks and silk goods). As already noted, nothing of significance 
had been done with respect to wool and woolens. Little change, 
relatively speaking, had been introduced into the flax and hemp 
schedule. But both in cottons and in silks extensive alterations 
have been brought about. The silk schedule (schedule L) was 
entirely remodeled when the bill was in the Senate. Earlier, the 
House Committee on Ways and Means had considered the advis- 
ability of altering the silk schedule by substituting a set of 
specific duties for the ad valorem or combined specific and ad 
valorem rates which had been characteristic of the tariff of 1897. 
As will be seen in a subsequent discussion, dealing with the legis- 
lative history of the new tarift, the Ways and Means Committee 
had based its early work upon a proposed schedule submitted by 
the combined silk manufacturing interests of the United States; 
but owing to differences of opinion, which developed among 
manufacturers at the last moment, had finally decided to retain 
the old rates and to leave the whole matter for further discussion 
in the upper chamber. There the schedule of duties which had 
been proposed by the silk manufacturers had been worked over 
and some technically important changes had been introduced 
into it. The result was a complete new schedule, with duties 
estimated purely upon the specific basis and calculated to bring in, 
it was alleged, very much the same revenue as was derived from 
the old schedule. The new schedule started with silk partially 
manufactured from cocoons, etc., at 35 cents per pound, instead 
of 40 cents under the Dingley law, and then passed on to the 
higher rates, substituting, for example, for a duty of 20 cents 
per pound plus 15 per cent., on spun silk, under the Dingley law, 
a duty of 35 cents per pound; for 30 cents per pound plus 15 per 
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cent., on the next higher grade of spun silk, under the Dingley 
law, a duty of 65 1-2 cents per pound, officially estimated as 
equivalent to 49 per cent. The act contained an elaborate series 
of new provisions for dealing with the higher grades of spun 
silk yarn. In these were specified rates by which the tariff should 
be increased upon the more valuable grades of yarn; such rates 
of increase being as a rule about 1-15 of a cent per number per 
pound—this being the differential protection which was demanded 
by the manufacturers in addition to the rates levied on the lower 
grades. The duty on thrown silk of the lowest grade, which was 
30 per cent. under the Dingley law, was made $1.00 per pound, 
and that on sewing silk, which had been 30 per cent. under the 
Dingley law, was made $1.25 per pound. In the case of velvets, 
plushes, and pile fabrics the lowest rate under the old tariff had 
been $1.00 per pound plus 15 per cent. This was now changed 
to $1.75 per pound. And in all cases where the duty ordinarily 
levied did not amount to 50 per cent. on pile fabrics the new bill 
made the rate $2.00 per pound. A new provision with reference 
to velvets, chenilles, and other pile fabrics not specially provided 
for was included, of which the main feature was the insertion of 
a new method for determining the class of goods to which a given 
piece belongs by the length of the pile. The distinction between 
plushes and velvets was to be determined by regarding those 
having a pile exceeding 1-7 of an inch in length as plushes, and 
those which had a pile 1-7 of an inch or less in length as velvets. 
In some of the higher grades of goods apparent reductions were 
made. Thus piece fabrics weighing not over 1-3 of an ounce per 
square yard and dutiable under the Dingley law at $4.50 were 
made dutiable at $4.00 per pound. Fabrics weighing not less 
than I I-3 ounces, and not more than 8 ounces, per square yard 
in the gum, which were dutiable at 50 cents per pound under the 
old law, were made dutiable at 63 3-4 cents per pound. The 
best grades of this class of goods, containing more than 45 per 
cent. in weight of silk, had borne a duty of $2.50 per pound, 
which was lowered to $1.77 1-2 per pound. In the same way, 
fabrics of this same weight and description, when dyed in the 
piece, had paid 60 cents per pound on the lower grades, but 
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were now to pay 77 I-2 cents per pound. The rate for the best 
grades of these piece goods, which had been $3.00 per pound, 
was now to be $2.13 3-4. At the close of the schedule there was 
added as Section 399 a long description covering goods, not 
specially provided for, composed wholly or in chief value of 
silk. In this provision was set forth a schedule of rates cover- 
ing those goods not classifiable under the descriptions already 
given, the duties specified being intended to increase at a regu- 
lated rate in proportion as the goods likely to be subject to the 
provision represented a higher or lower degree of manufacture. 
No one but a technical expert familiar with the industry could 
positively assert the probable effect of this elaborate new pro- 
vision, but various estimates of the effect of the duties indicate 
that they will operate as a very material advance upon the lower- 
priced silks, in which considerable competition has already been 
encountered by our silk-makers. It should be added, however, 
that for the silk schedule as a whole even the minority members 
of the Finance Committee did not estimate the average increase 
of duty as more than 2 per cent. The silk schedule received far 
less than the usual amount of attention in the course of the tariff 
debate, critics feeling that as silks are undeniably an article of 
luxury they could well spend their efforts in an attack upon 
some other schedule, leaving the rates on this class of goods to 
be established as might be deemed wisest by the majority. 

Far different was the attitude adopted with respect to cotton 
textiles. The cotton textile schedule represented a group of 
goods of wide general consumption, necessary in their character 
to practically every consumer in the land, and produced with 
great success by mills known to be yielding enormous profits. 
They were consequently regarded as legitimate objects for 
minute and careful discussion. Early in the history of the 
tariff bill, while the measure was still in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the associated cotton manufacturers of New England 
had appeared before the Ways and Means Committee and had 
asserted their substantial satisfaction with the existing rates of 
duty. The House bill had therefore contained few changes, of 
which the chief was a duty of 1 cent a yard on mercerized 
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goods, to cover the supposed cost of the process of merceriza- 
tion, and a second, a change in the method of establishing the 
classification of the goods by counting the threads. The latter 
had proved extremely obnoxious and had been omitted while the 
measure was on the floor of the lower chamber. In the Senate, 
however, this provision was reintroduced, and a series of im- 
portant and drastic changes were made throughout the schedule. 
As finally passed, the cotton schedule contained, embodied in 
Section 320, the following provision for determining the count 
of threads: 


The term cotton cloth or cloth wherever used in the paragraphs of this 
schedule, unless otherwise specially provided for, shall be held to include 
all woven fabrics of cotton in the piece or cut in lengths, whether figured, 
fancy or plain, the warp and filling threads of which can be counted by 
unraveling or other practicable means, and shall not include any article 
finished or unfinished, made from cotton cloth. In determining the count 
of threads to the square inch in cotton cloth, all the warp and filling threads, 
whether ordinary or other than ordinary, and whether clipped or unclipped, 
shall be counted. In the ascertainment of the weight and value upon which 
the duties, cumulative or other, imposed upon cotton cloth are made to 
depend, the entire fabric and all parts thereof, and all the threads of which 
it is composed, shall be included. The terms bleached, dyed, colored, stained, 
mercerized, painted, or printed, wherever applied to cotton cloth in this 
schedule shall be taken to mean respectively all cotton cloth which either 
wholly or in part has been subjected to any of these processes, or which has 
any bleached, dyed, colored, stained, mercerized, painted, or printed threads 
in or upon any part of the fabric. 


Inasmuch as paragraph 313 had contained a provision— 


that all the foregoing threads and yarns as hereinbefore provided, when 
mercerized or subjected to any similar process, shall pay in addition to the 
foregoing specific rates of duty one-fortieth of one cent per number per 
pound, 


the provisions of paragraph 320 evidently imposed the addi- 
tional duty for mercerization upon all goods that contained even 
a thread of mercerized yarn; while the further provision regard- 
ing the count of threads, that “all the warp and filling threads” 
should be included, operated practically to double the duties on 
some classes of goods, inasmuch as under the former method 
of counting, “double yarns,” where the thread was twisted to- 
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gether out of two or more finer yarns, had been counted as a 
single thread. In addition to these subtle ways of increasing 
the tariff, the schedule furthermore openly provided for direct 
advances in duty of very substantial amount. In each of the 
paragraphs relating to cotton cloth there was added a provision 
intended to cover the more highly valued goods which had form- 
erly come in at tolerably reasonable rates on the basis of the 
“count of threads.” For example, cotton cloth not exceeding 
50 threads to the square inch, and undyed, had paid one cent per 
square yard under the old tariff. It was now to pay 2 1-4 cents 
per square yard. When bleached, such cloth had paid 1 1-4 
cents per square yard. It was now to pay 7. When dyed or 
colored, such cloth had paid 2 cents per square yard. This rate 
was retained. But in addition it was provided that when such 
cloth was valued at not over 7 cents per square yard, and un- 
bleached, it should pay one cent per square yard; if bleached, 
and valued at not over 9 cents per square yard, it was to pay 
1 1-4 cents. If dyed or colored, and valued at not over 12 cents 
per square yard, it was to pay 2 cents per square yard. In the 
next paragraph, relating to cloth exceeding 50 and not exceed- 
ing 100 threads per square inch, the minimum classification was 
made I I-4 cents per square yard. Rates on fabrics of higher 
values were then added to in the way just indicated, and the 
same principle was continued throughout the cotton schedule. 
The effect of these changes was to tax very much more heavily 
those goods which were within the limits of the lower duties as 
to count of threads, but which had by reason of artistic or other 
qualities a higher value. Thus on all open fabrics, with com- 
paratively few threads but carefully made, “sheer,” or contain- 
ing mercerized threads, duties were greatly increased. What was 
the percentage of increase thus introduced by this plan which 
was carried through the cotton schedule is a matter about which 
much difference of opinion has been expressed. It was esti- 
mated by New York experts, representing the importers of 
foreign goods, that some of the increases would amount to from 
50 to 75 per cent. of the old duties. This estimate was borne 
out by check-estimates made by legislators who were somewhat 
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familiar with the cotton business. Despite sharp denials by 
Chairman Aldrich and other members of the Finance Com- 
mittee, it was generally conceded that a very large advance had 
been made all around. The minority members in their final esti- 
mate (prepared by experts furnished by the Treasury Depart- 
ment) placed the average increase in duty at 12.89 per cent., 
throughout; and the Senate Finance Committee itself conceded 
an advance of from 6 to 7 per cent.—these percentages in all 
cases being reckoned as percentages of the value of goods and 
not as percentages of the original level of duties. . 

While considerable changes were introduced in the flax, 
hemp, and jute schedule, they were by no means of the com- 
manding importance that had characterized the cotton and silk 
duties. On hemp, not dressed, the duty was raised from $20 
per ton to $22.50 per ton; on dressed hemp, from $40 to $45 
per ton. Cables and cordage were given a reduction from I 
cent per pound to 3-4 of a cent per pound. On threads, twines, 
or cords, No. 5, duties were cut from 13 cents to 10 cents per 
pound, and other numbers were given a flat uniform reduction 
of 1 cent per pound below the Dingley rates. Floor matting of 
the lower grades, formerly dutiable at 3 cents per square yard, 
was made to pay 3 I-2. Rates on carpets and rugs of the lower 
grades were altered from 5 cents per square yard plus 25 per 
cent. to 4 cents per square plus 30 per cent.—a reduction of 
some IO or 12 per cent. Cheap oilcloth received an advance of 
about 4 per cent.; but on the higher grades duties were cut from 
about 56 to about 35 per cent. Burlaps, instead of 5-8 of a cent 
per pound plus 15 per cent., were given 9-16 of a cent per pound 
plus 15 per cent. Woven fabrics, which had paid 35 per cent. 
under the old law, now were to pay 45 per cent. The minority 
members of the Finance Committee estimated the average in- 
crease of duties, taking the schedule as a whole, at about I per 
cent. 

One of the most ridiculous, if not of the most objectionable 
schedules of the bill, was schedule G, relating to agricultural 
products and provisions. Neglecting the obvious facts in the 
grain trade, Congress attempted to give the impression of great 
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care for the farmer. Thus on broom corn, which had been free, 
a duty of $3.00 per ton was imposed; the rate on buckwheat 
flour was raised from 20 per cent. to 25 per cent.; on oats, from 
15 cents per bushel to 20 cents. Hops were given an advance 
from 12 cents per pound to 16 cents. For some obscure reason 
the duty on cabbages was dropped from 3 cents each to 2 cents; 
and on peas, on which the duty had been 30 cents per bushel, it 
was made 25 cents. Advances, again, were granted on nursery 
stock of various kinds. Fruits received a general increase—in 
the case of lemons, from I cent per pound to 1 1-2 cents; of 
pineapples, from 7 cents per cubic foot to 8 cents; of dates, from 
I-2 cent per pound to I cent. Congress of course struck the 
usual “blow at the beef trust” by reducing a protection which 
the trust did not need, giving fresh beef, veal, mutton, pork, etc., 
I I-2 cents per pound instead of 2 cents. The starch duty was 
cut from I I-2 cents per pound to I cent, in the interest of 
consumers who needed it in the manufacture of cloth. Taking 
the schedule as a whole, there was an average increase of prob- 
ably something less than 7 per cent. 

The lumber schedule was among those that aroused the 
most extensive and most bitter debate. This was schedule D. 
The bill as reported cut the duty on rough lumber, not planed or 
finished, from $1 per thousand feet to 50 cents. Sawed lum- 
ber, unfinished, was given a rate of $1.25 per thousand feet in 
place of $2.00. The “differential” for finishing lumber was 
somewhat cut. Thus sawed lumber, planed or finished on two 
sides, under the old bill carried a duty of $2 per thousand feet, 
as against $1 per thousand feet on the rough. The new bill 
gave $1.25 per thousand feet on lumber finished on two sides, 
as against 50 cents on the rough. This was a differential of 75 
cents under the new bill, as against $1 under the old. In the 
same way, sawed lumber, planed on two sides and tongued, 
under the old bill carried $3.50 per thousand feet, which was 
now reduced to $2.37 1-2. Clapboards, which had paid $1.50 
per thousand, were now made to pay $1.25. The rate on 
shingles, which had been 30 cents per thousand, was raised to 
50 cents. 
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Closely associated with the wood schedule should be classed 
schedule M, relating to pulp, paper, and books. There had 
been a long struggle for reductions of duty on this schedule 
prior to the assembling of Congress. Nearly a year earlier, 
Speaker Cannon had appointed a special committee under the 
chairmanship of Representative Mann, of Illinois, for the study 
of the tariff on wood, pulp, and print paper. This committee 
has recommended that wood pulp be admitted free and that 
print paper be given a duty of $2 per ton, instead of $6 as under 
the Dingley law. The new tariff nominally made mechanically 
ground wood pulp free, but imposed a discriminating duty of a 
twelfth of a cent per pound against those countries which im- 
posed export duties or other exactions. Chemical, unbleached 
wood pulp had borne a duty of 1-6 of a cent. This was re- 
tained, but a discriminating duty of 1-6 of a cent was added. 
On chemical bleached pulp the rate had been 1-4 of a cent, 
which in like manner was retained, with a discriminating duty 
of 1-4 of a cent. Print paper, which had paid 3-10 of a cent 
per pound ($6 per ton) on the lower grades, was now made 
to pay 3-16 of a cent per pound ($3.75 per ton), plus the 
discriminating duties. Surface-coated paper was given a large 
advance, and the same action was taken with regard to litho- 
graphic work. A heavy advance was made on writing paper. 
All this was by way of concession to the paper and pulp inter- 
ests, so strongly represented in the Senate. The average in- 
crease in duty on this schedule amounted to ahout Io per cent. 

The “sundries” schedule (schedule N) included a consider- 
able number of important items. Among these were coal, on 
which the duty was cut from 67 cents per ton to 45 cents. Gun- 
powder and explosives were granted a cut from 4 and 6 cents to 2 
and 4 cents. On crude feathers the rate was increased from 15 
per cent. to 20 per cent. On feathers colored, manufactured, 
etc., the increase was from 50 per cent. to 60 per cent. Hides 
of cattle, over which one of the principal struggles of the session 
raged, had paid 15 per cent., but were now made free; and 
manufactures of leather, which had paid 20 per cent. on most 
grades, were now made to pay I5 per cent. on most. Boots and 
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shoes, formerly at 35 per cent., were now rated at 20. Sad- 
dlery, which formerly paid 45 per cent., was to pay 20 per cent. 
when made from free hides, and otherwise, 35 per cent. Gloves, 
upon which an excessive increase had been attempted, were, 
after an ultimatum from the President, continued at substan- 
tially the old rates, a few changes of little importance being 
introduced with lower duties in favor of the consumer. An 
amusing feature of schedule N was seen in the imposition of a 
tax of 35 per cent. (alternative to $7 per gross ton per annum), 
upon foreign-built yachts owned by Americans. The duties on 
agricultural implements were cut from 20 to I5 per cent. 
Ancient works of art were admitted free. 


III 


In summing up the changes in duty made by the tariff law 
considerable difficulty must necessarily be encountered. From 
what has been said it is plain that on the whole no reduction in 
duties occurred, but rather an increase. This, however, is not out 
of harmony with the belief that a few valuable changes were 
made. The reduction in the duty on iron ore; the transfer of 
hides to the free list, with corresponding reductions in the rates 
on boots and shoes, and on other leather goods; the cut in 
lumber ; the placing of works of art on the free list; the changes 
affecting some chemical products; and a few others, were un- 
doubtedly of importance and interest to the public. It can fairly 
be said, however, even from the standpoint of the rational and 
decided advocate of protection that in few of these cases where 
reductions were made was the cut sufficient to produce a real 
influence, or adequate to relieve the consumer of unfavorable 
conditions, or anything like what had been attempted to begin 
with. The placing of hides on the free list stands out as an 
exception, but even this was not accompanied by a sufficient 
reduction in the rates on leather goods. This negative character 
of the tariff law in those phases where reductions were actually 
achieved was also noticeable throughout. The act was far more 
remarkable for what it did not do than for what it did. Thus 
in the two vital schedules—sugar and wool—in which already 
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duties were admittedly and obviously far in excess of what was 
ever needed, and outrageously beyond any protection that could 
be said to be even remotely required by the industries at the 
present time, practically no change was made. President Taft 
explained the failure to tamper with the wool schedule, in a sub- 
sequent public address, by saying that the woolen men were 
too strong for the tariff revisionists. This was obviously the 
case, but there were other reasons for the total failure to relieve 
the sufferings of the country under the barbarities of the wool 
and sugar duties. The general advance in the rates on cottons, 
effected by Chairman Aldrich after one of the bitterest strug- 
gles in recent legislative history, was perhaps the most inde- 
fensible aspect of the measure. But throughout the whole bill 
there was an obvious attempt to juggle with schedules; to se- 
cure advantage for special private interests by cunning adjust- 
ment of rates or by the insertion of “jokers” designed to prevent 
nominal reductions from taking effect; or to advance old rates 
which were already too high. 

The tariff as a whole, taken in its features relating to rates, 
presents nothing of theoretical interest to the economic student 
of such legislation. Not in scientific reclassification, nor in reduc- 
tion of duties to correspond with lowered cost of production, nor 
in the selection of new and better modes of imposing tariffs, nor 
in better adjustment of rates as between raw materials and 
manufactured derivatives thereof, was there any significant im- 
provement. It has been said by some that it would have been 
preferable to continue the Dingley tariff in operation; and 
although a few items gained militate against the acceptance of 
this pessimistic opinion, it must be asserted without question that 
the tariff contains nothing whatever to justify the enormous 
expenditure of time, money, and popular attention which it has 
involved, or to offset the disorganization in business caused by 
uncertainty as to the outcome and by the various shifts and 
changes in rates which made their appearance as the bill was 
slowly pushed along from stage to stage. The measure can only 
be described as a most unwarrantable re-enactment of special 
favors and as a barefaced violation of party pledges, points both 
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of which are susceptible of ample proof and verification from 
documentary sources as well as from personal testimonies ren- 
dered by those who participated in, and by those who observed, 
the process of legislation. From the legislative standpoint the 
bill can only be regarded as an unwholesome epitome of dis- 
honest bargains, and crooked political chicanery. That it was 
such was freely admitted by men of all shades of political 
opinion; and the sole apology that has been presented for it has 
been that it is “the best that was to be had”! 


IV 


Turning from the dreary paragraphs relating to duties to 
Section 2 of the bill, an interesting aspect of the legislation is 
uncovered. As has been shown in former contributions to this 
Journal, one of the principal causes which led to the undertaking 
of tariff revision during past years was the prevailing dissatis- 
faction due to the state of our commercial relations with foreign 
countries. In Section 2 of the tariff bill Congress attempted to 
provide for a new basis of relationship by establishing a so-called 
“maximum tariff system.” This effort included several distinct 
and important points: (1) It was provided that an addition of 
25 per cent. flat should be made to our whole schedule of duties 
after March 31, 1910, in the case of those countries which con- 
tinued to discriminate against the United States by enforcing 
against us an unusually high level of duties. (2) It was directed 
that the existing commercial treaties should all be terminated 
and our foreign relations should be placed upon the new basis. 
(3) The President was authorized to employ certain “persons” 
to assist him in applying the terms to the new tariff. While 
the wording of this section went through various changes in 
the process of legislation, the draft which finally assumed a place 
in the tariff law was intended to vest the President with a con- 
siderable amount of power over tariff negotiations with other 
countries. The use of the term “unduly” as well as of the word 
“reciprocal” in Section 2 seemed to indicate that the administra- 
tion was not to insist upon receiving the full minimum rates of 
every country with which we should enter into negotiations, but 
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might traffic with such countries in order to establish a set of 
rates which should be in our judgment a satisfactory exchange for 
our abstention from the imposition of the higher rates, 25 per 
cent. ad valorem above the minimum or general level of the 
tariff. This was a decidedly different policy from any adopted 
by foreign countries, since our administration can now only 
grant our full list of minimum rates or apply our full list of 
maxima. There is no intermediate ground. The authority 
given to the President to appoint such persons as he might 
choose was exercised by President Taft not long after the pas- 
sage of the tariff in the appointment of a board of three persons, 
working under the Treasury Department and appointed for the 
study of foreign tariffs. These “persons” were H. C. Emery 
of Yale University, James B. Reynolds, Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury, and Alvin H. Sanders, of Chicago. Prior to the 
appointment of this board, notice had been given to the various 
countries, parties to our commercial agreements, of the approach- 
ing end of the arrangement with us. In those agreements which 
specified a period for the giving of notice, this period was ob- 
served, and thus the time when our full rates would be applied 
to those countries on the commodities mentioned in the agree- 
ments was deferred in some cases a year. In others, the period 
being only six months, a correspondingly earlier date of termi- 
nation was set; while in a few where no date of termination 
was established the limit was fixed at the end of October, 1909. 
Inasmuch as the reciprocity rates set in these agreements were 
considerably lower than the minimum rates on such articles as 
wines under the new tariff, a limited period of discrimination 
between these three groups of countries was thus inaugurated. 
This was the first problem of the new tariff board, which has 
set itself to a study of our relations with foreign countries and 
of the necessary adjustments which must be made in determin- 
ing our tariff attitude toward them. 


V 


Second only in importance to the provisions of the tariff of 
1909 regarding the schedules of duties must be classed the pro- 
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visions relating to the administration of the tariff. The tariff 
contained a re-enactment of the customs-administration law of 
1890 with important innovations calculated to alter in a very 
material way the operation of the act itself. Chief among these 
alterations was the establishment of a court of customs appeals. 
The provision for this court was carried in subsection 29 of 
Section 28 of the law, and directed the creation of such a court, 
to consist of a presiding judge and four associate justices; its 
headquarters to be in Washington, and its jurisdiction to include 
all appeals from decisions of the United States Board of General 
Appraisers. All customs cases previously decided by a circuit or 
district court of the United States, or a court of a territory of 
the United States, and not removed from those courts by an 
appeal or writ of error, as well as all cases submitted for decision 
in those courts and remaining undecided, will be transferred to 
the Court of Customs Appeals. Owing to opposition and fric- 
tion in securing the desired salaries for the members of this 
proposed court, the court was not organized immediately after 
the passage of the tariff law and it was determined to defer the 
whole subject until after the opening of the next session of 
Congress. The object in mind in organizing this court was 
obvious. It was intended to do away with the frequent reversals 
of the United States Board of General Appraisers which had 
been common in United States Courts and thereby to maintain 
duties on a generally higher level. This was fully admitted in 
the course of debate. Closely to be considered in connection 
with the creation of the Court of Customs Appeals is the fact 
that the new tariff made provision for rescinding the most im- 
portant administrative concessions which had been allowed by 
President Roosevelt to the countries with which commercial 
agreements had been concluded during the latter part of his 
administration. The most important change here introduced 
was seen in the revocation of the system of foreign export 
values. Under the commercial agreements it had been provided 
that where a commodity was specially manufactured for expor- 
tation abroad, and hence had no home market value, such export 
price should be taken as the basis of appraisal in the United 
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States, subject of course to a process of correction on the basis 
of cost of production as ascertained by United States agents 
abroad. The new tariff, however, in Section 28 (subsection 11) 
provided that “the actual market value or wholesale price as 
defined by law, of any imported merchandise which is consigned 
for sale in the United States, or which is sold for exportation 
to the United States, and which is not actually sold or freely 
offered for sale in usual wholesale quantities in the open market 
of the country for exportation, to all purchasers, shall not in any 
case be appraised at less than the wholesale price at which such 
or similar imported merchandise is actually sold or freely offered 
for sale in usual wholesale quantities in the United States in the 
open market, due allowance by deduction being made for esti- 
mated duties thereon, cost of transportation, insurance and other 
necessary expenses .... ” etc. The effect of this one pro- 
vision on certain classes of goods, of which the price is largely 
due to elements of taste or art, will undoubtedly be to raise the 
actual duties imposed by from 15 to 20 per cent. Other changes 
of the same general description were introduced, and, through- 
out, the apparent effort was to narrow the possibility of con- 


cessions to importing or consuming interests and to safeguard 
more and more fully the supposed interest of manufacturers in 
the United States. 


VI 

The tariff act of 1909 not only was important on the side of 
the legislation relating to duties but was specially significant in 
its provisions for additional revenue. Early in the process of 
revision it became clear that such additional revenue must be 
had. President-elect Taft suggested to the Ways and Means 
Committee the adoption of an inheritance tax, or a corporation 
tax, or both. The idea of renewing the stamp taxes was also 
considered, and, as an alternative, the imposition of tariff duties 
on tea and coffee. As it fell out, the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee recommended, and the House passed, an inheritance tax 
provision estimated to yield from $15,000,000 to $25,000,000. 
This was promptly disapproved by the large private interests in 
the Senate, and after considerable controversy the inheritance 
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tax was withdrawn. Continuous opposition to other forms of 
taxation led Mr. Aldrich to adopt the view that no additional 
taxation was necessary, but that the tariff, supplemented by tem- 
porary short-time loans, would prove adequate to the needs of the 
situation. Such was not the view of President Taft; and when 
a group of Republican radicals, joining with the Democratic 
members of the upper chamber, succeeded in establishing a com- 
bination that bade fair to insert an income tax section in the 
bill, Mr. Taft joined Senator Aldrich in displacing this proposal 
by offering a so-called corporation tax. The Senate conserva- 
tives grudgingly accepted the President’s scheme, which had 
been drafted by Attorney General Wickersham and ex-Secretary 
(now Senator) Root. Although the draft was modified a few 
times by the administration as the bill progressed, it retained 
substantially its original form throughout. As passed, it became 
Section 38 of the bill, and provided for a tax of I per cent. 
upon the net earnings of every corporation, with the exception 
of labor organizations, beneficiary societies, etc., over and 
above $5,000, which sum was exempted. In reckoning net 
income there were to be deducted amounts received as dividends 
on stock of other corporations, and also all ordinary and neces- 
sary expenses, losses, interest paid on bonded indebtedness, and 
taxes payable to the United States or to any state or foreign 
country. The corporations were to make returns annually to 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, stating their capital, 
income, losses, and expenditures on a blank to be provided for 
the purpose; and assessments were to be made by the Commis- 
sioner. In the event of refusal to make returns, or of fraudu- 
lent returns, a penalty of not less than one nor more than ten 
thousand dollars was to be incurred. Imprisonment not exceed- 
ing one year and a fine of not over $1,000 were to be imposed 
upon any person guilty of fraudulent or evasive returns. 

In addition to the corporation tax, a revision of the tobacco 
taxes was inserted. On cigars weighing not over three pounds 
per thousand the tax was raised from 54 cents to $r-oe. Cigar- 
ettes of various grades, formerly taxable at from $1.08 to $3.00, 
were now to be taxed at from-%§_ cents to $3.60. The tax on 
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snuff was raised from 6 cents per pound to 8 cents, and that on 
manufactured tobacco was given a like advance. 

Supplementary to these pieces of legislation was a provision 
for borrowing. This was carried in Section 39, which authorized 
the Secretary of the Treasury to borrow such amounts as might 
be required to defray Panama Canal expenditures, up to an 
amount of $290,569,000, which, together with the amount of 
bonds already issued ($84,631,900) equaled the estimated cost 
of the Panama Canal. A noteworthy feature of the provision 
was seen in the clause authorizing the secretary to fix the rate 
of bond interest at not to exceed 3 per cent. per annum, as 
against the 2 per cent. previously offered. This was due to the 
recognition that only with great difficulty could the government 
in future sell 2 per cent. bonds at par. Additional borrowing 
power was granted in Section 40, which authorized the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to issue not to exceed $200,000,000 in 
short term certificates. This took the place of the previous pro- 
vision allowing the issue of $100,000,000. It was unfortunate 
that the legislation remained largely nugatory because of the 
failure of Congress to readjust the circulation taxes on national 
banknotes. Notes issued on the security of 2 per cent. bonds 
now pay a tax of 1-2 of I per cent. per annum, while notes 
based on any other government bonds pay I per cent. per annum. 
An issue of 3 per cent. bonds available for circulation would 
therefore have been more profitable to the banks, which would 
have obtained a clear 2 per cent. after paying circulation taxes, 
than the use of old 2 per cent. bonds, which would have netted 
only I I-2 per cent. after paying circulation taxes. It was 
feared, therefore, that the attempt to borrow money on 3 per 
cent. bonds would operate to reduce the market price of the 
two’s already held by the banks. Consequently Secretary of 
the Treasury MacVeagh agreed to issue no 3 per cent. bonds 
during the autumn season but to content himself with issues of 
temporary certificates of indebtedness, should any borrowing 
be necessary. Thus the section relating to loans and currency 
was as unsatisfactory as the rest of the bill, and left open the 
main issue for future determination. No one questioned that 
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the government would have to borrow money for the canal or 
that the authority would be granted. The only question was 
how. 
Vil 

From what has been said it is clear that the tariff of 1909 
did not essentially change the existing situation with regard to 
duties, and that its additional provisions were neither well 
framed nor determined upon in accordance with a careful study 
of fiscal necessities. How can this situation be explained? It 
seems difficult to comprehend, even at a short distance in point 
of time, the enactment of so unusual and unsatisfactory a piece 
of legislation, or to palliate the grievous blunders and out- 
rageous favoritism by which it was characterized throughout. 
Far from being a tariff reform, it is undoubtedly a backward 
step in most particulars. To get an intelligent comprehension 
of the manifold influences which combined to produce this mis- 
begotten law it is necessary to review in detail the process by 
which the wishes of the party leaders were forced upon Con- 
gress, and the administrative conditions which permitted the bill 


finally framed to become law. This must be undertaken in a 
subsequent paper. 


H. PARKER WILLIS 
WasuincTon, D, C, 








THE LIMITATIONS OF MARGINAL UTILITY 


The limitations of the marginal-utility economics are sharp 
and characteristic. It is from first to last a doctrine of value, 
and in point of form and method it is a theory of valuation. The 
whole system, therefore, lies within the theoretical field of dis- 
tribution, and it has but a secondary bearing on any other eco- 
nomic phenomena than those of distribution—the term being 
taken in its accepted sense of pecuniary distribution, or distribu- 
tion in point of ownership. Now and again an attempt is made 
to extend the use of the principle of marginal utility beyond this 
range, so as to apply it to questions of production, but hitherto 
without sensible effect, and necessarily so. The most ingenious 
and the most promising of such attempts have been those of Mr. 
Clark, whose work marks the extreme range of endeavor and 
the extreme degree of success in so seeking to turn a postulate of 
distribution to account for a theory of production. But the out- 
come has been a doctrine of the production of values, and value, 
in Mr. Clark’s as in other utility systems, is a matter of valuation ; 
which throws the whole excursion back into the field of distribu- 
tion. Similarly, as regards attempts to make use of this principle 
in an analysis of the phenomena of consumption, the best results 
arrived at are some formulation of the pecuniary distribution of 
consumption goods. 

Within this limited range marginal-utility theory is of a 
wholly statical character. It offers no theory of a movement of 
any kind, being occupied with the adjustment of values to a 
given situation. Of this, again, no more convincing illustration 
need be had than is afforded by the work of Mr. Clark, which is 
not excelled in point of earnestness, perseverance, or insight. 
For all their use of the term “dynamic,” neither Mr. Clark nor 
any of his associates in this line of research have yet contributed 
anything at all appreciable to a theory of genesis, growth, se- 
quence, change, process, or the like, in economic life. They have 
had something to say as to the bearing which given economic 
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changes, accepted as premises, may have on valuation, and so on 
distribution ; but as to the causes of change or the unfolding se- 
quence of the phenomena of economic life they have had nothing 
to say hitherto; nor can they, since their theory is not drawn in 
causal terms but in terms of teleology. 

In all this the marginal-utility school is substantially at one 
with the classical economics of the nineteenth century, the differ- 
ence between the two being that the former is confined within 
narrower limits and sticks more consistently to its teleological 
premises. Both are teleological, and neither can consistently 
admit arguments from cause to effect in the formulation of their 
main articles of theory. Neither can deal theoretically with 
phenomena of change, but at the most only with rational adjust- 
ment to change which may be supposed to have supervened. 

To the modern scientist the phenomena of growth and change 
are the most obtrusive and most consequential facts observable in 
economic life. For an understanding of modern economic life 
the technological advance of the past two centuries—e. g., the 
growth of the industrial arts—is of the first importance; but 
marginal-utility theory does not bear on this matter, nor does this 
matter bear on marginal-utility theory. As a means of theoreti- 
cally accounting for this technological movement in the past or 
in the present, or even as a means of formally, technically stating 
it as an element in the current economic situation, that doctrine 
and all its works are altogether idle. The like is true for the 
sequence of change that is going forward in the pecuniary rela- 
tions of modern life; the hedonistic postulate and its propositions 
of differential utility neither have served nor can serve an inquiry 
into these phenomena of growth, although the whole body of 
marginal-utility economics lies within the range of these pecuni- 
ary phenomena. It has nothing to say to the growth of business 
usages and expedients or to the concomitant changes in the prin- 
ciples of conduct which govern the pecuniary relations of men, 
which condition and aré conditioned by these altered relations of 
business life or which bring them to pass. 

It is characteristic of the school that wherever an element of 
the cultural fabric, an institution or any institutional phenomenon, 
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is involved in the facts with which the theory is occupied, such 
institutional facts are taken for granted, denied, or explained 
away. If it is a question of price, there is offered an explanation 
of how exchanges may take place with such effect as to leave 
money and price out of the account. If it is a question of credit, 
the effect of credit extension on business traffic is left on one side 
and there is an explanation of how the borrower and lender co- 
operate to smooth out their respective income streams of con- 
sumable goods or sensations of consumption. The failure of the 
school in this respect is consistent and comprehensive. And yet 
these economists are lacking neither in intelligence nor in informa- 
tion. They are, indeed, to be credited, commonly, with a wide 
range of information and an exact control of materials, as well 
as with a very alert interest in what is going on; and apart from 
their theoretical pronouncements the members of the school hab- 
itually profess the sanest and most intelligent views of current 
practical questions, even when these questions touch matters of 
institutional growth and decay. 

The infirmity of_this theoretical scheme lies in its postulates, 
which confine the{injur} to generalizations of the teleological or 
“deductive” order. ese postulates, together with the point of 
view and logical method that follow from them, the marginal- 
utility school shares with other economists of the classical line— 
for this school is but a branch or derivative of the English class- 
ical economists of the nineteenth century. The substantial differ- 
ence between this school and the generality of classical economists 
lies mainly in the fact that in the marginal-utility economics the 
common postulates are more consistently adhered to at the same 
time that they are more neatly defined and their limitations are 
more adequately realized. Both the classical school in general and 
its specialized variant, the marginal-utility school, in particular, 
take as their common point of departure the traditional psychol- 
ogy of the early nineteenth-century hedonists, which is accepted as 
a matter of course or of common notoriety and is held quite un- 
critically. The central and well-defined tenet so held is that of 
the hedonistic calculus. Under the guidance of this tenet and 
of the other psychological conceptions associated and consonant 
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with it, human conduct is conceived of and interpreted as a 
rational response to the exigencies of the situation in which man- 
kind is placed; as regards economic conduct it is such a rational 
and unprejudiced response to the stimulus of anticipated pleasure 
and pain—being, typically and in the main, a response to the 
promptings of anticipated pleasure, for the hedonists of the nine- 
teenth century and of the marginal-utility school are in the main 
of an optimistic temper.t_ Mankind is, on the whole and normally, 
(conceived to be) clearsighted and farsighted in its appreciation 
of future sensuous gains and losses, although there may be some 
(inconsiderable) difference between men in this respect. Men’s 
activities differ, therefore, (inconsiderably) in respect of the 
alertness of the response and the nicety of adjustment of irksome 
pain-cost to apprehended future sensuous gain; but, on the whole, 
no other ground or line or guidance of conduct than this rational- 
istic calculus falls properly within the cognizance of the economic 
hedonists. Such a theory can take account of conduct only in so 
far as it is rational conduct, guided by deliberate and exhaustively 
intelligent choice—wise adaptation to the demands of the main 
chance. 

The external circumstances which condition conduct are vari- 
able, of course, and so they will have a varying effect upon 
conduct; but their variation is, in effect, construed to be of such 
a character only as to vary the degree of strain to which the 
human agent is subject by contact with these external circum- 
stances. The cultural elements involved in the theoretical scheme, 
elements that are of the nature of institutions, human relations 
governed by use and wont in whatever kind and connection, are 
not subject to inquiry but are taken for granted as pre-existing 


*The conduct of mankind differs from that of the brutes in being determined 
by anticipated sensations of pleasure and pain, instead of actual sensations. 
Hereby, in so far, human conduct is taken out of the sequence of cause and 
effect and falls instead under the rule of sufficient reason. By virtue of this 
rational faculty in man the connection between stimulus and response is teleo- 
logical instead of causal. 

The reason for assigning the first and decisive place to pleasure, rather 
taan to pain, in the determination of human conduct, appears to be the (tacit’) 
acceptance of that optimistic doctrine of a beneficent order of nature which the 
nineteenth century inherited from the eighteenth. 
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in a finished, typical form and as making up a normal and defini- 
tive economic situation, under which and in terms of which 
human intercourse is necessarily carried on. This cultural situa- 
tion comprises a few large and simple articles of institutional 
furniture, together with their logical implications or corollaries; 
but it includes nothing of the consequences or effects caused by 
these institutional elements. The cultural elements so tacitly 
postulated as immutable conditions precedent to economic life 
are ownership and free contract, together with such other features 
of the scheme of natural rights as are implied in the exercise of 
these. These cultural products are, for the purposes of the 
theory, conceived to be given a priori in unmitigated force. They 
are part of the nature of things; so that there is no need of ac- 
counting. for them or inquiring into them, as to how they have 
come to be such as they are, ur how and why they have changed 
and are changing, or what effect all this may have on the rela- 
tions of men who live by or under this cultural situation. 
Evidently the acceptance of these immutable premises, tacitly, 
because uncritically and as a matter of course, by hedonistic 
economics gives the science a distinctive character and places it 
in contrast with other sciences whose premises are of a different 
order. As has already been indicated, the premises in question, 
so far as they are peculiar to the hedonistic economics, are (a) a 
certain institutional situation, the substantial feature of which is 
the natural right of ownership, and (b) the hedonistic calculus. 
The distinctive character given to this system of theory by these 
postulates and by the point of view resulting from their accept- 
ance may be summed up broadly and concisely in saying that the 
theory is confined to the ground of sufficient reason instead of 
proceeding on the ground of efficient cause. The contrary is 
true of modern science, generally (except mathematics), particu- 
larly of such sciences as have to do with the phenomena of life 
and growth. The difference may seem trivial. It is serious only 
in its consequences. The two methods of inference—from suiffi- 
cient reason and from efficient cause—are out of touch with one 
another and there is no transition from one to the other: no 
method of converting the procedure or the results of the one into 
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those of the other. The immediate consequence is that the result- 
ing economic theory is of a teleological character—‘deductive” 
or “a priori” as it is often called—instead of being drawn in terms 
of cause and effect. The relation sought by this theory among 
the facts with which it is occupied is the control exercised by fu- 
ture (apprehended) events over present conduct. Current phen- 
omena are dealt with as conditioned by their future consequences ; 
and in strict marginal-utility theory they can be dealt with only 
in respect of their control of the present by consideration of the 
future. Such a (logical) relation of control or guidance between 
the future and the present of course involves an exercise of intel- 
ligence, a taking thought, and hence an intelligent agent through 
whose discriminating forethought the apprehended future may 
affect the current course of events; unless, indeed, one were to 
admit something in the way of a providential order of nature or 
some occult line of stress of the nature of sympathetic magic. 
Barring magical and providential elements, the relation of suffi- 
cient reason runs by way of the interested discrimination, the 
forethought, of an agent who takes thought of the future and 
guides his present activity by regard for this future. The rela- 
tion of sufficient reason runs only from the (apprehended) future 
into the present, and it is solely of an intellectual, subjective, per- 
sonal, teleological character and force; while the relation of 
cause and effect runs only in the contrary direction, and it is 
solely of an objective, impersonal, materialistic character and 
force. The modern scheme of knowledge, on the whole, rests, 
for its definitive ground, on the relation of cause and effect; the 
relation of sufficient reason being admitted only provisionally and 
as a proximate factor in the analysis, always with the unambigu- 
ous reservation that the analysis must ultimately come to rest in 
terms of cause and effect. The merits of this scientific animus, 
of course, do not concern the present argument. 

Now, it happens that the relation of sufficient reason enters 
very substantially into human conduct. It is this element of dis- 
criminating forethought that distinguishes human conduct from 
brute behavior. And since the economist’s subject of inquiry is 
this human conduct, that relation necessarily comes in for a large 
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share of his attention in any theoretical formulation of economic 
phenomena, whether hedonistic or otherwise. But while modern 
science at large has made the causal relation the sole ultimate 
ground of theoretical formulation; and while the other sciences 
that deal with human life admit the relation of sufficient reason 
as a proximate, supplementary, or intermediate ground, sub- 
sidiary, and subservient to the argument from cause to effect; 
economics has had the misfortune—as seen from the scientific 
point of view—to let the former supplant the latter. It is, of 
course, true that human conduct is distinguished from other 
natural phenomena by the human faculty for taking thought, 
and any science that has to do with human conduct must face the 
patent fact that the details of such conduct consequently fall into 
the teleological form; but it is the peculiarity of the hedonistic 
economics that by force of its postulates its attention is confined 
to this teleological bearing of conduct alone. It deals with this 
conduct only in so far as it may be construed in rationalistic, 
teleological terms of calculation and choice. But it is at the same 
time no less true that human conduct, economic or otherwise, is 
subject to the sequence of cause and effect, by force of such ele- 
ments as habituation and conventional requirements. But facts 
of this order, which are to modern science of graver interest than 
the teleological details of conduct, necessarily fall outside the 
attention of the hedonistic economist, because they cannot be 
construed in terms of sufficient reason, such as his postulates 
demand, or be fitted into a scheme of teleological doctrines. 
There is, therefore, no call to impugn these premises of the 
marginal-utility economics within their field. They commend 
themselves to all serious and uncritical persons at the first glance. 
They are principles of action which underlie the current, business- 
like scheme of economic life, and as such, as practical grounds 
of conduct, they are not to be called in question without question- 
ing the existing law and order. As a matter of course, men order 
their lives by these principles and, practically, entertain no ques- 
tion of their stability and finality. That is what is meant by 
calling them institutions; they are settled habits of thought com- 
mon to the generality of men. But it would be mere absent- 
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mindedness in any student of civilization therefore to admit that 
these or any other human institutions have this stability which 
is currently imputed to them or that they are in this way intrinsic 
to the nature of things. The acceptance by the economists of these 
or other institutional elements as given and immutable limits 
their inquiry in a particular and decisive way. It shuts off the 
inquiry at the point where the modern scientific interest sets in. 
The institutions in question are no doubt good for their purpose 
as institutions, but they are not good as premises for a scientific 
inquiry into the nature, origin, growth, and effects of these insti- 
tutions and of the mutations which they undergo and which they 
bring to pass in the community’s scheme of life. 

To any modern scientist interested in economic phenomena 
the chain of cause and effect in which any given phase of human 
culture is involved, as. well as the cumulative changes wrought 
in the fabric of human conduct itself by the habitual activity of 
mankind, are matters of more engrossing and more abiding in- 
terest than the method of inference by which an individual is 
presumed invariably to balance pleasure and pain under given 
conditions that are presumed to be normal and invariable. The 
former are questions of the life-history of the race or the com- 
munity, questions of cultural growth and of the fortunes of 
generations ; while the latter is a question of individual casuistry 
in the face of a given situaticn that may arise in the course of 
this cultural growth. The former bear on the continuity and 
mutations of that scheme of conduct whereby mankind deals 
with its material means of life; the latter, if it is conceived in 
hedonistic terms, concerns a disconnected episode in the sensuous 
experience of an individual member of such a community. 

In so far as modern science inquires into the phenomena of 
life, whether inanimate, brute, or human, it is occupied about 
questions of genesis and cumulative change, and it converges upon 
a theoretical formulation in the shape of a life-history drawn in 
causal terms. In so far as it is a science in the current sense 
of the term, any science, such as economics, which has to do with 
human conduct, becomes a genetic inquiry into the human scheme 
of life; and where, as in economics, the subject of inquiry is the 
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conduct of man in his dealings with the material means of life, 
the science is necessarily an inquiry into the life-history of ma- 
terial civilization, on a more or less extended or restricted plan. 
Not that the economist’s inquiry isolates material civilization 
from all other phases and bearings of human culture, and so 
studies the motions of an abstractly conceived “economic man.” 
On the contrary, no theoretical inquiry into this material civili- 
zation that shall be at all adequate to any-scientific purpose can 
be carried out without taking this material civilization in its 
‘causal, that is to say, its genetic, relations to other phases and 
bearings of the cultural complex; without studying it as it is 
wrought upon by other lines of cultural growth and as working 
its effects in these other lines. But in so far as the inquiry is 
economic science, specifically, the attention will converge upon the 
scheme of material life and will take in other phases of civiliza- 
tion only in their correlation with the scheme of material civiliza- 
tion. 

Like all human culture this material civilization is a scheme 
of institutions—institutional fabric and institutional growth. But 
institutions are an outgrowth of habit. The growth of culture 
is a cumulative sequence of habituation, and the ways and means 
of it are the habitual response of human nature to exigencies that 
vary incontinently, cumulatively, but with something of a con- 
sistent sequence in the cumulative variations that so go forward 
—incontinently, because each new move creates a new situation 
which induces a further new variation in the habitual manner of 
response ; cumulatively, because each new situation is a variation 
of what has gone before it and embodies as causal factors all 
that has been effected by what went before; consistently, because 
the underlying traits of human nature (propensities, aptitudes, 
and what not) by force of which the response takes place, and on 
the ground of which the habituation takes effect, remain sub- 
stantially unchanged. 

Evidently an economic inquiry which occupies itself ex- 
clusively with the movements of this consistent, elemental human 
nature under given, stable institutional conditions—such as is 
the case with the current hedonistic economics—can reach statical 
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results alone; since it makes abstraction from those elements that 
make for anything but a statical result. On the other hand an 
adequate theory of economic conduct, even for statical purposes, 
cannot be drawn in terms of the individual simply—as is the case 
with the marginal-utility economics—because it cannot be drawn 
in terms of the underlying traits of human nature simply; since 
the response that goes to make up human conduct takes place 
under institutional norms and only under stimuli that have an 
institutional bearing; for the situation that provokes and inhibits 
action in any given case is itself in great part of institutional, 
cultural derivation. Then, too, the phenomena of human life 
occur only as phenomena of the life of a group or community: 
only under stimuli due to contact with the group and only under 
the (habitual) control exercised by canons of conduct imposed 
by the group’s scheme of life. Not only is the individual’s con- 
duct hedged about and directed by his habitual relations to his 
fellows in the group, but these relations, being of an institutional 
character, vary as the institutional scheme varies. The wants 
and desires, the end and aim, the ways and means, the amplitude 
and drift of the individual’s conduct are functions of an institu- 
tional variable that is of a highly complex and wholly unstable 
character. 

The growth and mutations of the institutional fabric are an 
outcome of the conduct of the individual members of the group, 
since it is out of the experience of the individuals, through the 
habituation of individuals, that institutions arise; and it is in this 
same experience that these institutions act to direct and define the 
aims and end of conduct. It is, of course, on individuals that the 
system of institutions imposes those conventional standards, 
ideals, and canons of conduct that make up the community’s 
scheme of life. Scientific inquiry in this field, therefore, must deal 
with individual conduct and must formulate its theoretical results 
in terms of individual conduct. But such an inquiry can serve 
the purposes of a genetic theory only if and in so far as this indi- 
vidual conduct is attended to in those respects in which it counts 
toward habituation, and so toward change (or stability) of the 
institutional fabric, on the one hand, and in those respects in 
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which it is prompted and guided by the received institutional con- 
ceptions and ideals on the other hand. The postulates of 
marginal utility, and the hedonistic preconceptions generally, fail 
at this point in that they confine the attention to such bearings 
of economic conduct as are conceived not to be conditioned by 
habitual standards and ideals and to have no effect in the way of 
habituation. They disregard or abstract from the causal sequence 
of propensity and habituation in economic life and exclude from 
theoretical inquiry all such interest in the facts of cultural growth, 
in order to attend to those features of the case that are conceived 
to be idle in this respect. All such facts of institutional force and 
growth are put on one side as not being germane to pure theory; 
they are to be taken account of, if at all, by afterthought, by a 
more or less vague and general allowance for inconsequential dis- 
turbances due to occasional human infirmity. Certain institu- 
tional phenomena, it is true, are comprised among the premises 
of the hedonists, as has been noted above; but they are included 
as postulates a priori. So the institution of ownership is taken 
into the inquiry not as a factor of growth or an element subject 
to change, but as one of the primordial and immutable facts of 
the order of nature, underlying the hedonistic calculus. Property, 
ownership, is presumed as the basis of hedonistic discrimination 
and it is conceived to be given in its finished (nineteenth-century ) 
scope and force. There is no thought either of a conceivable 
growth of this definitive nineteenth-century institution out of a 
cruder past or of any conceivable cumulative change in the scope 
and force of ownership in the present or future. Nor is it con- 
ceived that the presence of this institutional element in men’s 
economic relations in any degree affects or disguises the hedon- 
istic calculus, or that its pecuniary conceptions and standards in 
any degree standardize, color, mitigate, or divert the hedonistic 
calculator from the direct and unhampered quest of the net 
sensuous gain. While the institution of property is included in 
this way among the postulates of the theory, and is even pre- 
sumed to be ever-present in the economic situation, it is allowed 
to have no force in shaping economic conduct, which is con- 
ceived to run its course to its hedonistic outcome as if no such 
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' institutional factor intervened between the impulse and its reali- 
zation. The institution of property, together with all the range 
of pecuniary conceptions that belong under it and that cluster 
about it, are presumed to give rise to no habitual or conventional 
canons of conduct or standards of valuation, no proximate ends, 
ideals, or aspirations. All pecuniary notions arising from owner- 
ship are treated simply as expedients of computation which 
mediate between the pain-cost and the pleasure-gain of hedon- 
istic choice, without lag, leak, or friction; they are conceived 
simply as the immutably correct, God-given notation of the 
hedonistic calculus. 

The modern economic situation is a business situation, in that 
economic activity of all kinds is commonly controlled by business 
considerations. The exigencies of modern life are commonly 
pecuniary exigencies. That is to say they are exigencies of the 
ownership of property. Productive efficiency and distributive 
gain are both rated in terms of price. Business considerations are 
considerations of price, and pecuniary exigencies of whatever 
kind in the modern communities are exigencies of price. The 
current economic situation is a price system. Economic institu- 
tions in the modern civilized scheme of life are (prevailingly) 
institutions of the price system. The accountancy to which all 
phenomena of modern economic life are amenable is an account- 
ancy in terms of price; and by the current convention there is no 
other recognized scheme of accountancy, no other rating, either 
in law or in fact, to which the facts of modern life are held 
amenable. Indeed, so great and pervading a force has this habit 
(institution) of pecuniary accountancy become that it extends, 
often as a matter of course, to many facts which properly have 
no pecuniary bearing and no pecuniary magnitude, as, e. g., 
works of art, science, scholarship, and religion. More or less 
freely and fully, the price system dominates the current common- 
sense in its appreciation and rating of these non-pecuniary rami- 
fications of modern culture; and this in spite of the fact that, on 
reflection, all men of normal intelligence will freely admit that 
these matters lie outside the scope of pecuniary valuation. 
Current popular taste and the popular sense of merit and 
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demerit are notoriously affected in some degree by pecuniary 
considerations. It is a matter of common notoriety, not to be 
denied or explained away, that pecuniary (“commercial’’) tests 
and standards are habitually made use of outside of commercial 
interests proper. Precious stones, it is admitted, even by hedon- 
istic economists, are more esteemed than they would be if they 
were more plentiful and cheaper. A wealthy person meets with 
more consideration and enjoys a larger measure of good repute 
than would fall to the share of the same person with the same 
habit of mind and body and the same record of good and evil 
deeds if he were poorer. It may well be that this current “com- 
mercialization” of taste and appreciation has been overstated by 
superficial and hasty critics of contemporary life, but it will not 
be denied that there is a modicum of truth in the allegation. 
Whatever substance it has, much or little, is due to carrying over 
into other fields of interest the habitual conceptions induced by 
dealing with and thinking of pecuniary matters. These “com- 
mercial’ conceptions of merit and demerit are derived from busi- 
ness experience. The pecuniary tests and standards so applied 
outside of business transactions and relations are not reducible to 
sensuous terms of pleasure and pain. Indeed, it may, e. g., be 
true, as is commonly believed, that the contemplation of a wealthy 
neighbor’s pecuniary superiority yields painful rather than pleas- 
urable sensations as an immediate result; but it is equally true 
that such a wealthy neighbor is, on the whole, more highly re- 
garded and more considerately treated than another neighbor who 
differs from the former only in being less enviable in respect of 
wealth. 

It is the institution of property that gives rise to these habitual 
grounds of discrimination, and in modern times, when wealth is 
counted in terms of money, it is in terms of money value that 
these tests and standards of pecuniary excellence are applied. 
This much will be admitted. Pecuniary institutions induce 
pecuniary habits of thought which affect men’s discrimination 
outside of pecuniary matters; but the hedonistic interpretation 
alleges that such pecuniary habits of thought do not affect men’s 
discrimination in pecuniary matters. Although the institutional 
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scheme of the price system visibly dominates the modern com- 
munity’s thinking in matters that lie outside the economic interest, 
the hedonistic economists insist, in effect, that this institutional 
scheme must be accounted of no effect within that range of 
activity to which it owes its genesis, growth, and persistence. The 
phenomena of business, which are peculiarly and uniformly 
phenomena of price, are in the scheme of the hedonistic theory 
reduced to non-pecuniary hedonistic terms and the theoretical 
formulation is carried out as if pecuniary conceptions had no 
force within the traffic in which such conceptions originate. It 
is admitted that preoccupation with commercial interests has 
“commercialized” the rest of modern life, but the “commerciali- 
zation” of commerce is not admitted. Business transactions and 
computations in pecuniary terms, such as loans, discounts, and 
capitalization, are without hesitation or abatement converted into 
terms of hedonistic utility, and conversely. 

It may be needless to take exception to such conversion from 
pecuniary into sensuous terms, for the theoretical purpose for 
which it is habitually made; although, if need were, it might not 
be excessively difficult to show that the whole hedonistic basis of 
such a conversion is a psychological misconception. But it is to 
the remoter theoretical consequences of such a conversion that ex- 
ception is to be taken. In making the conversion abstraction is 
made from whatever elements do not lend themselves to its terms ; 
which amounts to abstracting from precisely those elements of 
business that have an institutional force and that therefore would 
lend themselves to scientific inquiry of the modern kind—those 
(institutional) elements whose analysis might contribute to an 
understanding of modern business and of the life of the modern 
business community as contrasted with the assumed primordial 
hedonistic calculus. 

The point may perhaps be made clearer. Money and the 
habitual resort to its use are conceived to be simply the ways and 
means by which consumable goods are acquired, and therefore 
simply a convenient method by which to procure the pleasurable 
sensations of consumption ; these latter being in hedonistic theory 
the sole and overt end of all economic endeavor. Money values 
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have therefore no other significance than that of purchasing 
power over consumable goods, and money is simply an expedient 
of computation. Investment, credit extensions, loans of all kinds 
and degrees, with payment of interest and the rest, are likewise 
taken simply as intermediate steps between the pleasurable sensa- 
tions of consumption and the efforts induced by the anticipation 
of these sensations, other bearings of the case being disregarded. 
The balance being kept in terms of the hedonistic consumption, no 
disturbance arises in this pecuniary traffic so long as the extreme 
terms of this extended hedonistic equation—pain-cost and pleas- 
ure-gain—are not altered, what lies between these extreme terms 
being merely algebraic notation employed for convenience of ac- 
countancy. But such is not the run of the facts in modern busi- 
ness. Variations of capitalization, e. g., occur without its being 
practicable to refer them to visibly equivalent variations either in 
the state of the industrial arts or in the sensations of consumption. 
Credit extensions tend to inflation of credit, rising prices, over- 
stocking of markets, etc., likewise without a visible or securely 
traceable correlation in the state of the industrial arts or in the 
pleasures of consumption; that is to say, without a visible basis in 
those material elements to which the hedonistic theory reduces all 
economic phenomena. Hence the run of the facts, in so far, must 
be thrown out of the theoretical formulation. The hedonistically 
presumed final purchase of consumable goods is habitually not 
contemplated in the pursuit of business enterprise. Business men 
habitually aspire to accumulate wealth in excess of the limits of 
practicable consumption, and the wealth so accumulated is not 
intended to be converted by a final transaction of purchase into 
consumable goods or sensations of consumption. Such common- 
place facts as these, together with the endless web of business 
detail of a like pecuniary character, do not in hedonistic theory 
raise a question as to how these conventional, aims, ideals, aspira- 
tions, and standards have come into force or how they affect the 
scheme of life in business or outside of it; they do not raise 
those questions because such questions cannot be answered in the 
terms which the hedonistic economists are content to use, or, 
indeed, which their premises permit them to use. The question 
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which arises is how to explain the facts away: how theoretically 
to neutralize them so that they will not have to appear in the 
theory, which can then be drawn in direct and unambiguous terms 
of rational hedonistic calculation. They are explained away as 
being aberrations due to oversight or lapse of memory on the part 
of business men, or to some failure of logic or insight. Or they 
are construed and interpreted into the rationalistic terms of the 
hedonistic calculus by resort to an ambiguous use of the hedon- 
istic concepts. So that the whole “money economy,” with al! the 
machinery of credit and the rest, disappears in a tissue of meta- 
phors to reappear theoretically expurgated, sterilized, and simpli- 
fied into a “refined system of barter,” culminating in a net 
aggregate maximum of pleasurable sensations of consumption. 
But since it is in just this unhedonistic, unrationalistic pecuni- 
ary traffic that the tissue of business life consists; since it is this 
peculiar conventionalism of aims and standards that differentiates 
the life of the modern business community from any conceivable 
earlier or cruder phase of economic life; since it is in this tissue 
of pecuniary intercourse and pecuniary concepts, ideals, expedi- 
ents, and aspirations that the conjunctures of business life arise 
and run their course of felicity and devastation; since it is here 
that those institutional changes take place which distinguish one 
phase or era of the business community’s life from any other; 
since the growth and change of these habitual, conventional ele- 
ments make the growth and character of any business era or 
business community; any theory of business which sets these 
elements aside or explains them away misses the main facts which 
it has gone out to seek. Life and its conjunctures and institutions 
being of this complexion, however much that state of the case 
may be deprecated, a theoretical account of the phenomena of 
this life must be drawn in these terms in which the phenomena 
occur. It is not simply that the hedonistic interpretation of 
modern economic phenomena is inadequate or misleading; if the 
phenomena are subjected to the hedonistic interpretation in the 
theoretical analysis they disappear from the theory; and if they 
would bear the interpretation in fact they would disappear in 
fact. If, in fact, all the conventional relations and principles of 
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pecuniary intercourse were subject to such a perpetual ration- 
alized, calculating revision, so that each article of usage, apprecia- 
tion, or procedure must approve itself de novo on hedonistic 
grounds of sensuous expediency to all concerned at every move, 
it is not conceivable that the institutional fabric would last over 
night. 
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STANFORD UNIVERSITY 











NOTES 


CURRENCY: THE PROBLEM OF FLEXIBILITY 


There seems to be a general agreement of opinion, both among 
the economists and among the men engaged in active banking, 
that, in spite of the currency legislation of the past two years, 
the currency system of the country is still in need of substantial 
reform, and that flexibility, the power to expand and contract in 
response to the varying needs of the business world, is the one 
desirable quality to be given at the present time. The question has 
already been discussed to a considerable extent by members of 
Congress, in newspapers and magazines, and at various meetings 
of state and national bankers’ associations. But while there is 
practical unanimity as to the thing to be desired, there is consider- 
able diversity of opinion as to the means of attaining it. Perhaps 
the most prominent programme that has yet been brought forward 
is that of providing for the issuance, either through the national 
banks or through a central bank of issue, of a sort of emergency - 
currency in the form of bank-notes redeemable within a given 
period of time. Many of the writers and speakers on the subject 
regard this plan as the easiest and most expeditious solution of 
the difficulty ; many others, however, look upon it as an objection- 
able and somewhat dangerous expedient, likely to fail of its pur- 
pose in the time of greatest need. 

The objections to the plan are based chiefly upon the conten- 
tion that a widely fluctuating volume of bank-notes is not a remedy 
for an over-extended credit situation, bringing about an unhealthy, 
if not a dangerous, proportion of credits to the country’s basic 
money, and that, although the issuance of bank-notes may afford 
relief so far as mere volume of currency is concerned, it also has 
the undesirable effect of producing a still greater disproportion of 
the aggregate liabilities of the banks of the country to the total 
volume of gold and silver. 

No one will contest the point that a widely fluctuating quantity 
of bank-notes is not a remedy for an over-extended credit situa- 
tion. When the bow of credit has been stretched to the break- 
ing-point, it is useless to talk about relieving the difficulty by a 
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still further expansion of credit. There can be no remedy for a 
situation of this kind except to call’a halt in the extension of such 
credit and to return to the practice of sound banking. But the 
reason for opposing the issuance of bank-notes in times of financial 
stringency, namely, that they would bring about an unhealthy pro- 
portion of credits to the country’s basic money, shows a false con- 
ception both of what is meant by the term, the country’s basic 
money, and of the relation which the latter bears to our general 
currency. 

Basic, or standard, money is, in its narrower sense, that por- 
tion of our currency manufactured from the commodity which 
serves as the standard of value—that is, from gold. Its func- 
tions, too, as a standard of value and as a medium of exchange, 
are quite distinct. In the former use it serves simply as the stand- 
ard in measuring and expressing the values of other commodities ; 
in the latter it becomes only one small element in a complex sys- 
tem of currency created and used for the purpose of facilitating 
exchange. Indeed, one can conceive of a perfectly useful and 
legitimate standard of value which might never be coined into 
money at all; and how small a proportion the so-called standard 
money under the present system bears to the rest of the currency of 
the country can be seen by a very simple comparison. The total 
amount of actual money in the United States at the present time 
is, approximately,’ $3,406,611,791, divided as follows: gold coin and 
bullion in the Treasury (including the fund for the redemption of 
gold and silver certificates), $1,644,900,733; “standard” silver dol- 
lars, $563,985,812; subsidiary silver, $158,587,115; Treasury notes 
of 1890, $4,274,000; United States notes, $346,618,016; national- 
bank notes, $688,183,115. Deducting from the original total the 
$1,644,900,733 in gold and the $150,000,000 worth of United States 
notes which are covered by actual gold reserve, we find that $1,611,- 
711,058 of this total, or more than 47 per cent., is in reality credit 
currency based upon the government’s promise to pay. Of the 
total general stock given above, $3,108,662,406 was in circulation 
on June I, 1909.” 

Now, recent investigations in the subject have shown that about 
85 per cent. of the business of the country is transacted by means 


* Monthly Summary of Commerce and Finance, June, 1909, p. 2149. 
3 Ibid, 
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of the various forms of credit currency. It appears therefore that 
the total currency in circulation and in reserve at the Treasury of 
the country at a given time may be, approximately, $20,724,000,000, 
divided as follows: “standard” currency (including all notes backed 
by actual gold), $1,795,000,000 (about 8 per cent. of the total) ; gov- 
ernment credit currency (including national-bank notes, which are 
backed by government bonds), $1,612,000,000 (about 7 per cent.) ; 
other credit currency—checks, drafts, bills of exchange, etc., and 
“credit” deposits—$17,625,000,000* (about 85 per cent.). In a 
word, of the total volume of our currency at a given time, the so- 
called standard currency constitutes only 8 per cent., while credit 
currency, in one form or another, constitutes the remaining 92 per 
cent. In view of these facts, it is hard to see that the issuance of 
a few hundred thousand or a few hundred million dollars’ worth 
of bank-notes—based upon ample security and issued to meet the 
stringency as it may arise in different parts of the country—would 
seriously change the proportion of credits to the country’s basic 
money. Certainly such a procedure would not make that propor- 
tion much more unhealthy than it is under normal conditions; and 
certainly the facts in the case are not such as to impress us strongly 
with the danger of producing a still greater disproportion of the 
aggregate liabilities of the banks of the country to the total volume 
of gold and silver. 

The difficulty here would be cleared up considerably by the 
recognition of a few fundamental facts, namely: that “money,” in 
the common conception of the term, is merely a medium of ex- 
change; that all exchange is based ultimately upon the idea of 
barter; that about 85 per cent. of the business of the country is 
transacted already by means of credits based upon commercial 
security; and that, from a purely commercial standpoint, a paper 
dollar based upon a bushel of wheat (or two bushels of wheat) 
in an elevator is just as good as a paper dollar based upon 23.22 
grains of gold in a bank reserve, provided, of course, that the 
holder of the former dollar is amply insured against loss or deteri- 
oration in the wheat. 

’The approximations for this item and for the total circulation would be 
smaller if an estimate of the normal amount of cash held in reserve by banks 
or hoarded by individuals could have been introduced into the original calcu- 
lations. The difference would not be sufficient, however, to impair the force 
of this comparison. 
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Indeed, this is the crux of the whole matter; and how far 
afield forgetfulness of the foregoing facts has led some of the stu- 
dents of the problem is indicated in the following paragraph, taken 
from an article by a recent writer on the subject: 


It is therefore clear that the only real money we have is our gold and 
the bullion value of our silver, and that in the last analysis all of the deposits 
of the banks—in fact all of the credits of the country—must rest upon this 
foundation of gold and silver.‘ 


What do we mean by “real money”? I take it that the term is 
used here synonymously with “standard” money, that is, money 
made from the commodity used as the standard of value; and in 
this restricted sense the statement is true, so far as the reference 
to gold is concerned. But why include the bullion value of our 
silver? And if so, why not include also the bullion value of our 
nickel and the bullion value of our copper? 

The statement that all the credits of the country must rest upon 
this foundation of gold and silver is untenable, it seems to me, from 
any standpoint. Some of the credits of the country do rest upon 
a foundation of gold and silver; but, as has been shown above, 
four-fifths of the credits of the country rest upon security grow- 
ing out of the value of commodities other than gold and silver. 
The mere fact that we measure and express the values of these 
commodities in terms of gold and silver does not mean that they 
or the credits which may be derived from them rest upon the 
foundation of gold and silver. The ultimate foundation of all 
credit is value—some valuable thing; and this valuable thing may 
be wheat or cattle or land or gold or silver or anything combining 
the qualities of utility and scarcity. 

The difficulties which have arisen from over-extended credit 
situations, and the serious consequences which the. commercial in- 
terests of the country have had to suffer, have come, not from our 
failure to limit “credit” to the foundation of gold and silver, but 
from our failure to base it upon securities which are absolutely 
safe, or at least as safe as securities can be. 

As a remedy for the inelasticity of our currency system, and 
as a device for meeting the exigencies of a time of crisis, we should 


* Bankers’ Magazine, July, 1909; commentary on an address delivered 
before the Missouri Bankers’ Association by Mr. C. H. Huttig, president of the 
Third National Bank, St. Louis, 
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have an acceptable provision for an emergency circulation of bank- 
notes. Of course care should be taken to safeguard these notes in 
every way. They should be issued by the banks under the direc- 
tion and supervision of the government, or by a central bank of 
issue, and secured by substantial commercial paper and a reason- 
able cash reserve. They should be limited in quantity, so as to 
relieve bank officials, so far as possible, of the temptation to make 
hazardous loans; and they should be subject to a tax which should 
make them unprofitable except in times of financial stringency and 
of consequently high discount rates, thus assuring their early re- 
demption and retirement. Notes issued in this way could prove 
no possible obstacle to sound banking. They would serve not only 
to meet the fluctuations in the demand for cash due to seasonal 
variations in different sections of the country, but also to lessen, if 
not to obviate, the dangers arising from a general financial crisis. 


Rosert H. Tucker 
Mapison, WIs. 


THE STRIKE AT IQUIQUE 


Iquique is a port of Northern Chile on the Pacific Ocean, with 
a population of about 40,000. The city is built at the water’s edge 
on a low, flat area directly under high, yellow, sand bluffs. Above 
the bluffs are the pampas, which stretch back in arid wastes into 
the interior. On these elevated plains are to be found the deposits 
of minerals and nitrate which have been the basis of the Chilean 
income since the recent war with Peru. The nitrate officinas are 
supplied with laborers mainly drawn from among the natives, or 
so-called rotos. These men have many good qualities, and are loyal 
and industrious when well treated; but the exploitation of the roto 
by the employing class.is unfortunately not rare. In many instances 
the laborer is a peon, practically attached to the soil; because, by 
law, he cannot migrate while he is in debt to his employer and the 
latter is easily able to make the condition of being indebted practi- 
cally permanent. 

The facts as to the strike at Iquique in December, 1907, were 
carefully concealed from the outside world by official censorship; 
but its bloody outcome was an illustration, which should not go 
unrecorded, of the influence of a bad monetary system upon the 
labor question. In Chile, before the war with Peru and Bolivia 
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in 1879, the paper money was convertible into gold at 48d. per 
peso. Later, the paper fell to about 36d. In recent years, it went 
to 18d., largely because the government confused the fiscal with the 
monetary functions of the treasury, and borrowed under the form 
of large issues of paper money. About 1904, the country was 
caught in a wild whirl of speculation and over-expansion, which 
came to an end with the frightful earthquake of 1906, especially 
destructive at Valparaiso. Then the paper subsequently fell as low 
as 7d. or 8d. The proposals of redemption forcefully urged upon 
Congress by President Montt, looking to a restoration of the rate 
to perhaps 18d., have been strongly opposed by those who monopo- 
lize the agricultural properties, as well as by employers, such as the 
producers of nitrate. Nitrate is sold abroad for gold; and the 
prices in the world’s markets have been falling in recent years. 
Anything, therefore, which would increase their expenses would 
be vigorously opposed when their returns were being reduced. For 
this reason they were opposed to any rise of wages. Wages, how- 
ever, were paid in paper money; and a customary number of pesos 
per day were always expected by the untutored rotos, without much 
regard to what the paper would buy. The nitrate officinas, with 
the gold obtained from their product, could obviously get more 
pesos in paper money at the rate of 8d. or 12d. than at 18d. That 
is, as the rate went up, their labor cost them more relatively to the 
price of nitrate in gold. 

The laborer, on the other hand, was the victim, as always, of 
a depreciating standard. As the paper money fell in value, the 
importers and sellers of staple articles raised their prices. Thus, 
without an understanding of the monetary principles at work, the 
poor roto saw only that his customary wages in paper bought for 
him less food and satisfactions. He was, in truth, the sufferer 
from a vicious monetary system, kept in existence for the selfish 
gain of the classes who had the majority in Congress and who 
indefinitely postponed the resumption scheme of President Montt. 
The roto, however, has a quick and fiery temper, and when angered 
he stops at nothing. This natural turning against injustice brought 
on the pitiful tragedy at Iquique. The roto flew in the face of law 
and order; and by the irony of fate saw the force which had 
brought on his misery also engaged in crushing him under a heel 
of iron. 

The first hint of impending danger came from the Chinese, who 
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always have their ears to tte ground; but their fears were scouted. 
Then one morning, suddenly, 20,000 strikers from the officinas on 
the arid pampas came pouring over the yellow sand bluffs down 
into Iquique, and took possession of the city. Houses were barri- 
caded, and the city was left in the hands of a cruel mob. There 
were no troops on hand to cope with the situation. As subsequent 
events showed, the leading citizens were marked for death, and 
the city was to be fired simultaneously in many different places. 
At this critical moment soldiers were hurriedly despatched by 
steamer to Iquique, led by an officer of determination—and Chilean 
soldiers are good fighters. The rioters were maneuvered into a 
city square where they were massed about a church. Ineffectual 
efforts were made to induce them to disperse. Instead the leaders 
of the mob only responded by more fiery speeches. The military 
sent word that they would fire at 4 o’clock, if the rioters had not 
then dispersed. This was received with derisive cheers, when 4 
o'clock came and no shot was fired. The officer then took out his 
watch and gave them five minutes in which to withdraw. At five 
minutes past four the whir of the mitrailleuse began. Piles of 
dead and dying were heaped up in a moment. Two hundred 
were killed and three hundred wounded; and the rest fled up the 
sand bluffs and were lost to sight on the pampas. Thus the inno- 
cent victims of a wrongful monetary system were led to their own 
destruction by a perfectly natural revolt against injustice; and an- 
other crime was laid at the door of a fluctuating standard of prices. 

It should be added that the law which had fixed upon January 
I, I910, as the date of resumption was this summer again modified, 
and the date postponed. 

J. Laurence LAUGHLIN 
THE UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO 
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The Industrial System. An Inquiry into Earned and Unearned Incomes. 
By J. A. Hosson. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1909. Pp. 
xx+328. 

A twofold purpose is discernible in this latest book by Mr. Hobson. The 
first purpose is purely scientific: “to construct an image of the actual, concrete 
system of industry” (p. v.) so as to throw light upon distribution by a “study 
of the various sorts of acts of distribution.” The second purpose, not explicitly 
stated, but dominating the book as a whole, is to furnish a plausible logical basis 
for the peculiar radical movement with which Mr. Hobson is identified. The 
former purpose carries Mr. Hobson through the first three chapters of the book; 
its definitive result is the construction of a static scheme of industrial society, 
essentially similar to Clark’s group and sub-group system, but executed with 
greater elaboration. The remainder of the book subserves the propagandist pur- 
pose; it contains, however, a number of chapters that are hardly relevant to 
the main issue, such as “The Size of Businesses,” a judicious statement of the 
conditions under which large scale industry has proved profitable; “Trusts and 
Monopolies,” a somewhat commonplace treatment of a hackneyed subject; “In- 
surance,” a brief description of the benefits of insurance and an inconclusive 
weighing of the pros and cons of governmental insurance; and “Money and 
Finance,” a suggestive, but somewhat loosely reasoned chapter, as the following 
quotation will suggest: “A bill discount means a bet on the part of the banker 
or broker that the goods in respect of which a bill is drawn and discounted will 
sell, and the bill be met at maturity” (p. 256). 

The conventional shares in distribution yield their place of importance, in 
Hobson’s treatment, to “maintenance (costs of subsistence),” “productive surplus 
(costs of growth),” and “unproductive surplus (unearned increments)” (p. 80). 
Whatever may be necessary to insure the existence and evoke the services of an 
agent of production falls under the head of “maintenance.” This includes the 
requisites of physical existence, together with the customary allowance of com- 
forts and luxuries, for the laborer and his family; profits sufficient to make 
enterprise worth while; replacement charges on capital, together with the mini- 
mum interest required to prevent the owner of capital from trenching upon it. 
The “productive surplus” is composed of additional payments needed to evoke 
an increased quantity or a higher quality of services of labor, entrepreneurship 
or capital. The “unproductive surplus” consists of incomes which do not serve 
as an inducement to quantitative increase of production or qualitative improve- 
ment. It includes the whole of land rent, much of entrepreneur’s profits, a part 
of interest, and even some small part of the wages of labor. The unproductive 
surplus is the source of waste, idleness, and disorder; “the whole problem of 
industrial reform may be conceived in terms of a truly economical disposal of 
this surplus” (p. 78). 

The labor movement finds its justification in the possibility it offers of 
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converting a part of the unproductive surplus into wages of efficiency (pp. 
201 ff.). But this method is clumsy and ineffective. The only satisfactory way 
of restoring health to the body politic is to appropriate the unproductive sur- 
plus to the state through taxation. Ultimately, Hobson believes, the surplus 
must, in any case, bear the burden of taxation. Much needless hardship and 
industrial disturbance results from taxes imposed, in the first instance, upon 
incomes necessary for maintenance. The statesman’s duty is therefore to de- 
vise schemes of taxation that will reach the surplus directly. 

It is with a feeling akin to disappointment that the reader acquaints him- 
self with Hobson’s practical projects for tax reform. In the first place Hobson 
proposes to tax away future increase in land values—a project defended on 
grounds that are quite independent of his theoretical system. Secondly, it is 
proposed to make a graduated income tax the chief reliance of the revenue 
system. How can it be said that the size of a personal funded income indi- 
cates whether the capital from which it is derived is earning interest in excess 
of “maintenance”? No practical administration of an income tax can dis- 
tinguish, even roughly, between the “earned” and “unearned” elements in per- 
sonal income, if we accept Hobson’s definition of these terms. There appears 
to be no justification for sparing the existing rent of land, if it is indeed noth- 
ing but a source of waste and disorder. One is almost forced to the conclusion 
that Mr. Hobson, in order to give his work an immediate practical significance, 
unconsciously substituted the taxation projects now under discussion in Great 
Britain for those that might logically be deduced from his theoretical treat- 
ment of income. 

Few economists would deny that a rough distinction may be made between 
income that is necessary to evoke economic services and income that does not 
stimulate production in the least. Whether this distinction can be drawn with 
sufficient definiteness to be of any practical use is another matter. Certainly 
it will appear to most students of taxation that the unproductive surplus will 
be found, if anywhere, in connection with monopolies of all kinds, and that 
only through a combination of direct taxes upon monopolies and indirect taxes 
upon luxuries can this surplus be reached. 

A careful examination of Mr. Hobson’s theory will disclose, under a seem- 
ing definiteness of outline, a surprising number of hazy conceptions. According 
to his argument the “maintenance” incomes of labor, capital, and enterprise are 
fixed by the natural laws of competition; competition can afford no rule for the 
distribution of income in excess of maintenance. Under absolutely free compe- 
tition, wages, interest, and profits would be at a minimum; if the social product 
exceeds the aggregate of these minimum incomes, there will be an ownerless 
surplus to go to waste (p. 130). Here Hobson conceives of a competition 
which can reduce incomes but cannot increase them; a competition of sellers 
of productive energy with no competition of buyers. But if competition is con- 
ceived in this way, it can afford no rule even for the distribution of maintenance 
charges. “Pull” becomes necessary even for the securing of the minimum of 
subsistence—as, indeed, is often the case in real life. 

There would be no surplus, we are told, if all the various sorts and qualities 
of land, labor, capital, and managing ability were present in equal abundance 
(p. 130). How, one may ask, can it be determined whether labor is as abun- 
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dant as capital, except by reference to the prices of these factors—prices in 
which the “surplus” would be likely to appear? Throughout the book, it may 
be remarked, references are made to the abundance or scarcity of one factor 
relatively to others, although the nature of the argument precludes a quantita- 
tive comparison of the factors. 

Hobson’s adoption of a theory of distribution based on minimum charges 
and forced gains makes it necessary for him to renew his attack on the 
marginal productivity theory (pp. 106 ff.). In the first place, it is urged, 
the separate productivity of a unit of labor or of capital is not determinable. 
If this is true, what becomes of Hobson’s own reduction of labor power, capital 
power, and land power to homogeneous units of efficiency (p. 61)? It may be 
noted that the method of reasoning that Hobson so severely criticizes is 
employed by him in defining the product of organization. “The difference 
between the sum of the little products that would issue if the units [of labor, 
capital, and land] worked singly by and for themselves .... and that which 
accrues from their co-operative working under skilled guidance, is the product 
of organization and the economic fund out of which profit is paid” (p. 117). 

It is almost impossible for anyone who is familiar with Hobson’s usual keen- 
ness of insight in matters of theory to escape the conclusion that irritation with 
the assumed ethical implications of the productivity theory of distribution has 
impelled him wilfully to misinterpret it. On p. 112 the assertion is made that 
the marginal productivity theory is based on “the assumption that we may 
profitably treat the industrial system as composed of factors of production, 
infinite in quantity and absolutely fluid and competitive in character, after- 
ward making some allowance for their not being what we have supposed them 
to be.” After reading this remark, one is not surprised to find that Hobson 
rests his criticism of the theory chiefly upon considerations that are wholly 
irrelevant to the issue (p. 110). 

A striking characteristic of the book is the supreme importance assigned 
to economic considerations. Income should be used in such a way as to main- 
tain or increase economic efficiency. If it does not do this, it is unproductive 
surplus, which ought to be taken by the state. Moreover, it is “unearned” 
income—a somewhat original use of the term, since it refers not to the way 
one makes his income, but to the way he spends it. In only one passage in the 
whole book (p. 236) is it recognized that an individual has a right to use his 
income to promote other ends than industrial efficiency. 

His views of the forces making for economic progress similarly confine 
themselves to the field of price and income changes. If the output of an 
industry is to be increased, or if qualities are to be improved, all that is re- 
quired is more pay. Whatever society wants, in the way of excellence, it may 
have, if it will pay for it. “Fine and reliable work cannot be got out of workers 
living upon a bare subsistence wage” (p. 68). It would be pleasant to believe 
that this is true; that an exquisite piece of lace, for example, offers prima 
facie evidence that its maker was well paid. The facts of life, however, do not 
justify us in ascribing to increase in wages an exclusive or perhaps even a 
predominant role in raising the standards of workmanship. The finest work of 
the world has been done by persons who gave themselves freely to their work 
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with little regard to the pay they were to receive. It is not to mere increase 
of wages that we must look for the future renascence of good workmanship. 
Atvin S. JoHNSON 
Cuicaco, ILL, 


Modern Accounting. By Henry Ranp Hatrietp. New York: Appleton & 
Co., 1909. 8vo, pp. xiv+367. $1.75. 


Two main motives may influence the writer of a book on modern accounts 
—the desire to show the problems of the accountant, and the desire to con- 
tribute to the solution of those problems. Professor Hatfield, in his preface, 
says that “the comparative study of accounting practice will, perhaps, be a 
greater service to accounting science than a more dogmatic treatise.” On this 
principle Mr. Hatfield has gathered and presented a vast amount of informa- 
tion concerning accounting practice, legal decisions, and expert opinion. The 
result is an extremely valuable and interesting treatise, and yet not quite what 
one is led to expect from the words of the preface. The book is, after all, a 
good deal dogmatic; though the dogma is not necessarily Mr. Hatfield’s own. 
Indeed, the chief unfavorable comment to be made on the book is the fact that 
the author has given so much opinion of other people and so little: of his own— 
especially when the opinions of others are so often contradictory one of another. 
He has raised many problems; and most of them are still problems when he 
leaves them. Much may be said of the value of this sort of accomplishment. 
Indeed, all students of accounting must be grateful to Mr. Hatfield for bring- 
ing together this information in orderly form. It is probable, however, that 
the thing needed in the literature of accounting just now is more boldness to 
argue distinctly for this or that principle. Mr. Hatfield’s own opinion is usually 
implied in his comments on the other opinions expressed, and his opinion 
seems always sane, but except for the close reader it is likely to be more or 
less swamped in the mass of confirmatory and contradictory opinion. 

Indeed, a general comment to be made on the whole book is that it is 
academic. It begins with elaborate equations to explain the theory of double- 
entry, and these are followed by minus and plus statements and classifications 
that savor of the old-fashioned schoolroom. As soon as accounting problems 
are raised, legal decisions (seventy distinct cases are cited in the course of 
the book) and accountants’ opinions present almost all imaginable solutions, 
This is interesting to the reader and helpful to the lawyer preparing a brief, 
but is hardly convincing to the layman who needs sound principles. What the 
progress of accounting requires is a threshing-out of the truth of business 
transactions; and emphasis on the mere balancing of contrary opinions, judicial 
or otherwise, tends to obscure truth. As a matter of fact, the courts cannot be 
expected to give sound decisions on accounting questions until the new facts 
of modern business have been recognized by accountants themselves. The ac- 
countants should expect to lead, not follow the courts—that is, they should 
determine the truth independently of law; and then the judges may wisely deter- 
mine the law out of the truth. Mr. Hatfield’s own point of view is uncom- 
promisingly favorable to making accounts show the exact truth, but he is not 
eager to argue for his own beliefs as to just what is the truth. Often when 
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he does not obscure truth by giving contradicting opinions he gives as the sole 
word on a problem the simple dogmatic statement of some other writer. This 
is hardly conducive to the progress of accounting, for the science is so young 
that no man can yet have earned the right to be quoted as a final authority. 
When, on the other hand, Mr. Hatfield puts his modesty aside and comes out 
squarely to state and defend his own opinion, he is so sane that we doubly 
regret his reticence in other matters. Just such clear thinking is needed to 
solve some of the accounting problems that perplex the business world. 

In a book arranged on the plan of monograph chapters, instead of that of 
progressive complexity, much repetition and possible vagueness of definition is 
unavoidable. Professor Hatfield has apparently attempted to make each chap- 
ter reasonably clear to a reader who is interested chiefly in the subject of that 
chapter, and consequently he has repeated many points several times. For 
example, in the chapter on capital stock he points out that national bank stock 
is often originally subscribed at a premium so that a surplus may be provided 
at the start (p. 155); in the chapter on profits, he wishes to show that profit 
and loss account may contain credit items not really profit, and again tells us 
that national bank stock is often subscribed at a premium (p. 222); finally, in 
the chapter on surplus, he finds it necessary to tell us this again (p. 234). 
Occasionally the reverse is true, for he wishes to use a term before he has 
defined it. Thus on p. 267 in the chapter on sinking funds, he tells us that in 
a certain case a sinking fund is taken out of net income and not out of 
earnings, but not until the next chapter (p. 282) does he define income and earn- 
ings. Occasional apparent contradictions result also from this sort of arrange- 
ment. For example, on pp. 141 and 241 we are told that reserves may be 
provided for contingencies, such as unexpected obsolescence of machinery, but 
on p. 290 the possibility of this sort of thing is wholly neglected in the criti- 
cism of certain corporations. 

On the whole, the book is heartily to be commended for the sanity of the 
author’s individual judgments, for its gathering of information about the prac- 
tice, or lack of uniformity in practice, of modern accounts, and for its encyclo- 
paedic character. 

WittrAm Morse COoLe 

Harvarp UNIVERSITY 


Philanthropy and the State, or Social Politics. By B. KirkKMAN Gray; edited 
by ELEANor KiRKMAN Gray AND B. L. Hutcuins. London: P. S. King 
and Son, 1908. 8vo, pp. x +339. 7s. 6d. 

The author undertakes in this essay, which was left unfinished at the 
time of his sudden death, to analyze certain changes in the attitude of mind 
of the English public, in accordance with which, for the /Jaissez-faire doctrine 
of the early nineteenth century, is substituted a sense of the widest responsi- 
bility for social well-being as a principle of governmental organization. It is, 
of course, true that the English government, beginning with the Public Health 
Act of 1854 (17 and 18 Vic., c. 95), if not with the Factory Acts of 1802 
(42 Geo. II, c 73), has been led to the acceptance of the doctrine that the 
“necessary provision for the weaker class of society is a social concern,” and 
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so the state must “consider any remedy in the case of failure to make this 
provision and control its application” (p. 25). 

The essay is a study, not in the readjustment of political machinery, but 
in the readjustment of political thinking, which readjustment in thinking mani- 
fests itself in the development of the governmental organization either in the 
form of the invention of new governmental devices for control or in the appli- 
cation of old devices to new needs, It is, indeed, a far cry from the resistance 
to control over the labor of factory children under ten to the acceptance of a 
policy including provision for the aged poor (8 Ed. VII, c. 40) and proposals 
for the creation of national labor exchanges. 

For the interpretation of this change of political theory a discussion of the 
function of the philanthropist, the volunteer worker, and the agitator is neces- 
sary. To the members of the unpaid and unprofessional group, who became 
keenly alive to new needs on the part of weak members of the community not 
yet provided for by the governmental machinery, the community must look for 
“the popularizing of new ideas, for incentive to new forms of action.” With- 
out these “it is hard to see how progress can be gained in a modern democracy” 
(p. 303). 

The members of these groups, however, while owing it to the community to 
create interest, excite sympathy, attract attention, and arouse fear, will always 
labor, in the view of the author, under the disability of their own arbitrary 
self-appointment; and only, therefore, when the idea urged by them upon the 
public has been embodied in governmental machinery and taken over as an 
ordinary function of government, to be performed either by ordinary govern- 
ment agents or under their supervision and control, can the social interest had 
in mind by the philanthropists be looked upon as duly recognized and safely 
provided for. 

If such is the case the function of inspection by which shams are to be 
detected and abuses uncovered (p. 35) becomes of great significance. Given the 
results of inspection and the collection of sound, adequate statistical data, the 
imagination of the reformer has the raw material with which to urge advances 
to “lure the unthinking majority who will not take the trouble to master the 
necessary facts into a change in sentiment.” 

As the author belongs to the Fabian group it is needless to say that he 
differs irreconcilably with those who would lay special stress upon defects in 
character and lack of thrift as the cause of widespread poverty and suffering. 
His treatment of the Charity Organization Society is, therefore, not only brief, 
because incomplete, but unsympathetic. It is unfortunate that there is no 
acknowledgment of the extreme difficulty to be encountered by those who under- 
take to make conditions better in the face of repeated demoralization in the 
character of the objects of public concern. It may very well be that in the 
application of the poor law in rural communities there were included among 
the paupers many “whose employers’ wage bill was paid by the poor rate” (p. 
91), “and where a false sense of dependence was fostered since the workers 
were supposed to be dependent upon the rate payers when in fact they were 
more than earning all they got, and the employers were defrauding at once 
the laborers, and the rates” (p. 96). So it may be that those who interpret 
the condition of the laborers as being due to a lack of efficiency, of initiative, 
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of thrift, are in error. But the question may be raised whether the Charity 
Organization Society is not right when it demands that changes in outward 
conditions shall not be brought about either in such a way or at such a rate 
as involves the spiritual demoralization of those who would benefit materially 
from these changes. 

The author has a keen and incisive mode of statement. There are sug- 
gestive and humorous comments, as, for example, “practical politics means 
always in the first place doing half the task in a leisurely fashion, and secondly, 
leaving the other half undone” (p. 83). One therefore regrets all the more that 
the form has the roughness of incompleteness. The editors have, however, rightly 
preferred to leave unfinished work unfinished, and there is value in the pres- 
entation of even so incomplete a study as this of the appropriation of govern- 
mental machinery by this idea of social obligation. Ss. P. B. 


Tue UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


State Insurance. By Franx W. Lewis. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Co., 

1909. 8vo, pp. 233. $1.25. 

The author, who frankly announces his belief in state insurance, logically 
starts out by attempting to show the need for such a reform, and therefore 
begins with the defects in our present industrial system. He claims that a man 
has a right to a living and that that living must be reckoned to include the 
whole period of life and all its vicissitudes. In actual practice, however, as he 
believes, the wage contract is made “as though sickness, accidents, invalidity, 
and old age had been permanently banished from the earth,” the inevitable 
consequence being great and recurrent distress and suffering among a large 
portion of the laboring class. In discussing the proper attitude of the state 
toward social legislation and arguing that insurance is one of the state’s 
functions, he points to the steadily increasing activity of the governinent in 
so many lines, and insists that the state which protects the weak from the strong 
is fulfilling one of its most sacred and fundamental functions, a function espe- 
cially incumbent upon a democracy. Why, he queries, is it not as much a proper 
function of the state, if it can do this effectively, to guarantee equality of op- 
portunity as to guarantee political equality? A system which will be compulsory 
is necessary, furthermore, since “every other system ever devised has failed 
to reach those for whom it was especially prescribed.” After describing the 
German system, the author reviews the situation as to accident insurance and 
workingmen’s compensation in different countries and shows how “the United 
States stands alone among the civilized nations of the world in adhering to the 
law of negligence as a solution of the problem of industrial accidents,” while 
other nations have taken the forward step and made the financial burden of 
workingmen’s injuries a charge upon the particular industry. Turning to con- 
sider the various existing institutions, savings banks, friendly societies, trade 
union benefits, and insurance companies—organizations whose very presence 
shows the social need—he declares that “no one of them or all of them com- 
bined are adequate or even appropriate for the satisfaction of the need.” In 
discussing the incidence an interesting, though one must fear impracticable, 
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argument is advanced that the cost should be borne by the workingman, and 
his wages raised if necessary to bring them to the proper living scale. Finally, 
turning to old-age pensions, the author concludes that they should be adopted, 
that they should be contributory and compulsory, and that their cost should be 
borne by the industry which employs the labor. 

The book is intended for the public rather than the economist and does not 
pretend to be either a thorough or a scientific treatment of the subject. But it 
can well be recommended to the general reader who desires a clear, sympa- 
thetic, and sane statement of the reasons in favor of workingmen’s insurance 
—a subject about which a greater knowledge on the part of the public is much 
to be desired. 


A Modern City. Providence, Rhode Island, and Its Activities. Edited by 
Witu1aM Kirk. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1909. 8vo, 
pp. ix+363. $2.50. 

The aim of this book, to quote the editor is: “to present the physical 
characteristics, the racial elements, the commercia! and industrial growth, the 
labor conditions, and the governmental, financial, educational, aesthetic, philan- 
thropic, and religious activities of a typical American city..... It seeks to 
describe what a modern city does, and how it does it.... and to survey its 
distinctive characteristics.” Consequently it is made up of chapters on this 
series of heads by different writers. Naturally they vary considerably in value: 
those on “Population,” “Labor,” and “Finance,” to mention such as are of 
interest to the economist, are good, while that on “Industry” is lamentably 
weak—mostly eighteenth-century history. There is, in fact, throughout the 
book, a rather uncertain wavering between historical fact and present-day con- 
ditions which not only is disconcerting in this description of a “modern city” 
but also results in some unfortunate gaps. Whether, as the editor suggests, 
a series of this character on different cities would make possible important 
generalizations for the solution of city problems must be open to doubt. In 
most cases it seems probable that a more intensive study upon specific prob- 
lems would prove to be necessary. 


Socialism and Its Perils. By Str Wittt1am EarnsHAw Cooper. London: 
Eveleigh Nash, 1908. 8vo, pp. xi+338 2s. 6d. 


The author appears to have read fairly widely in a rather miscellaneous 
assortment of writings by British socialists. He has here gathered together a 
large collection of extracts from these writings, and he devotes his time to 
pointing out their contradictions, expressing his horror at the audacity of the 
proposals, and explaining the impossibility of ever carrying them to a successful 
conclusion. It can hardly be considered a fair presentation of the socialists’ 
aims and ideals; nor does it show a knowledge of the present-day tendencies 
in their ranks. Still, the author does present a good many matter-of-fact state- 
ments, pertinent calculations, and forceful arguments tending to show the prac- 
tical difficulties in the way of the socialists’ programme. His attitude, however, 
is not judicial, and his use of statistics is careless and uncritical. 
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Medical Sociology. By J. P. Warsasse, M.D. New York: Appleton & Co., 
1909. 8vo, pp. xvii+355. 


It was not a happy choice that gave this book its name. We find it not a 
treatise nor an ordered study, but simply a collection of fragments of the 
thought of a physician whose earnest interest in the social mission of the 
knowledge which we are wont to call medical his pages clearly reveal. Some 
of these fragments were originally editorial paragraphs in a medical journal: 
all may be said to be in the manner of the paragrapher rather than the essay- 
ist. From this cause the book fails of the appeal which it might have had. 
Yet it is sincere, and often suggestively phrased, within its limitations; and 
perhaps it will carry its message to those whose need is to be set to thinking 
rather than sustained in their thought on the physical foundations of social 
welfare. 


Proceedings of a Conference of Governors in the White House, Washington, 
D.C., May 13-15, 1908. Washington: Government Printing Office, 19009. 
4to, pp. xxxvii+451. 


A complete verbatim report of the proceedings of the important conference 
called by President Roosevelt to consider the question of the conservation of 
our natural resources is here made available. Some of the speeches are of per- 
manent value, and if one has the patience to search he may learn many impor- 
tant facts from their perusal. But the more essential and important results of 
the conference are to be found in the crystallizing of public opinion and the 
impetus to action consequent upon the gathering, rather than in the record of 
the speeches there delivered. 


Our Foreign Service. The “ABC” of American Diplomacy. By FRepe- 
RICK VAN Dyne. Rochester, N. Y.: The Lawyers’ Co-operative Pub- 
lishing Co., 1909. 8vo, pp. ix +316. $2.50. 

The Government has recently given evidence of a desire to induce young 
men of proficiency to enter the consular and diplomatic service for a career. 
This book is evidently intended to afford the individual who is thinking of or 
is about to enter upon such a career the necessary general information as to the 
prospects open and the nature of the work and duties involved, as well as sug- 
gestions and general rules for guidance in carrying out those duties. For such 
purposes it is well adapted, having the advantage of being written by a man of 
experience in this service. 


Fallacies of Protection. By Freperic Bastrat. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, 1909. 8vo, pp. viii+230. $1.00. 


A reprint of Stirling’s translation of the brilliant and famous Sophkismes 
économiques, with the exception of four or five chapters not directly relevant to 
the subject of protection. Prime Minister Asquith’s Introductory Note remarks — 
that: “there is no writer of that time [the Cobdenite era] whose reasoning and 
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conclusions are less dependent upon local and transient conditions than are 
those of Bastiat. The Economic Sobhisms are no more out of date than the 
Wealth of Nations.” 


Random Reminiscences of Men and Events. By Joun D. ROCKEFELLER. 
New York: Doubleday, Page & Co., 1909. 8vo, pp. ix+188. $1.00. 


This volume, made up of a series of articles originally contributed to the 
World’s Work, is mainly of interest for such insight as it gives into the opinions 
and character of the author. Many of the topics upon which the public would 
be glad to get the author’s point of view are not touched upon, and little new 
light is thrown upon the history of the Standard Oil Company, except in the 
Backus case, where the company appears to be completely justified. 


The Federal Civil Service as a Career. By Et Bie Kean Fottz. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1909. 8vo, pp. ix+329. $1.50. 


There is a rapidly increasing demand from the government for men in the 
civil service and a growing recognition on its part that it is desirable to make 
that service attractive to men of ability. This volume, planned for those in the 
service, as well as those thinking of entering it, seeks to explain the opportunities 
offered, the best method of preparation, and the chance for public service, for 
such as do enter. 


The Increasing Gold Supply. Compiled by THomas Gisson. New York: 
The Gibson Publishing Co., 1908. 8vo, pp. 134. $1.00. 


A symposium by various business men and economists as to the effect of 
the recent increase in the gold supply on security values, interest rates, and 
prices. A rather abortive attempt is made to represent both sides of the ques- 
tion, but the papers are hardly deep cnough to be conclusive on either, and the 
make-up suggests an inclination to furnish an argument for a bull market. 


The Duties and Liabilities of Bank Directors. By Epcar G. ALcorn. Colum- 
bus, O.: Financial Publishing Co., 1908. 8vo, pp. 174. $2.00. 
A simple, clear and brief statement of a bank director’s duties, devoid of 


much attention to legal technicalities, and furnishing only an elementary intro- 
duction to the subject. 
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47- 

Unemployment—January to June 1909. 
N. Y. Lab. Bul. 11: 313-18. 

Valesh, E. M. Labor unions and good 


q 


citizenship. Amer. Fed. 16:867-71.. 3 
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Vorlaufiger Bericht iiber die im Jahre 
1908 abgeschlossenen kollektiven Ar- 
beits- und Lohnvertriage (Oesterreich). 
Soz. Rund. 10, II:82-93. 


CONDITIONS OF EMPLOYMENT 
Brown, J. Bellamy. La protection inter- 
nationale des travailleurs et les acci- 
dents du travail (thése). P.: Giard & 
Briére, 1909. 348 p. 8°. 
tExplosion at West Stanley colliery: re- 
port on an explosion which occurred in 
the workings of the West Staniey col- 


liery on 16th February, 1909. (Cd. 
4788.) 2s. 3d. 
Factories report, Punjab, 1908. (Gov't 


of India publications.) 6d. 

Guyot, E. La durée du travail dans les 
mines de Grand-Bretagne. Récentes 
propositions, discussions et enquétes 
parlementaires (thése). P.: A. Rous- 
seau, 1909. viii+18g p. 8°. 

Jahresberichte der Gewerbeaufsichts- 
beamten u. der Bergbehérden in Elsass- 
Lothringen f. 1908. B., 1909. ii+ 
14 p. M. 1. 

Jahresberichte der kénigl. sichsischen 
Gewerbe-Aufsichtsbeamten f. 1908. 
Nebst Berichten der kénigl. sachs. 
Berginspektoren, betr. die Verwendg. 
jugendl. u. weibl. Arbeiter beim Berg- 
bau, sowie die Beaufsichtigg. der un- 
terirdisch betriebenen Briiche u. Gru- 
ben. B.: 1909. xiv+317 p. gr. 8°. 
M. 3. 

Lorenz, Jak. Heimarbeit u. Heimarbeit- 
ausstellung in der Schweiz. Ziirich: 
Buchh. des schweiz. Griitlivereins, 
1909. 30 p. gr. 8°. ((Sozialpolitische 
Zeitfragen der Schweiz, 6.) M. 0.40. 

{Mines and quarries, reports of inspectors 
of mines for 1908. (Cd. 4672.) 

tMines, royal commission on. Minutes 
of evidence. v. 4. (Cd. 4667.) 


5s. od. 

Recueil de documents sur les accidents 
du travail, réunis par le ministére du 
Travail (direction de l’assurance et de 
la prévoyance sociales), no. 35: Juris- 
prudence, t. 9, mai 1909. P.: Berger- 
Levrault, 1909. 87 p. 8°. Fr. 1. 

Thiirkauf, Emil. Verlag u. Heimarbeit 
in der Basler Seidenbandindustrie. 
Mit e. Karte der Standorte dieser 
Heimarbeit. Stuttgart: W. Kohlham- 
mer, 1909. xx+275 p. gr. 8°. (Basler 
volkswirtschaftliche Arbeiten, Nr. 1.) 
M. 6.40. 

Toussaint, L. Les ouvriers étrangers et 
les accidents du travail (thése). P.: 
Giard & Briére, 1909. 192 p. 8°. 
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Wieber, Frz. Der Arbeiterschutz in der 
gesundheitsschidlichen u. schweren 
Industrie, nebst. statist. Erhebgn. iib. 
Lohn, Arbeitszeit u. hygien. Verhilt- 
nisse in den Hiittenwerken. Cdln: 
Generalsekretariat der christl. Ge- 
werkschaften, 1909. 247 p. 8°. M. 
2.50. 

Periodicals 

Arbeiterschutz in Thomasschlacken-Be- 
trieben (Deutsches Reich). Soz. Rund. 
10, II: 194-98. 

Arbeitszeitverlangen (Ueberstunden) im 
Jahre 1908 in fabriksmissigen Betrie- 
ben (Oesterreich). Soz. Rund. ro, II: 
233-56. 

Chapman, S. J. Hours of labor. 
Jour. 19:353-73- 

Erhebung iiber Kinderarbeit: Vorlaufige 
Ergebnisse der Erhebung (Vorarlberg). 
Soz. Rund. 1o, II: 56-81. 

Fabriksgesetz 1908 (Neuseeland). 
Rund. to, II: 199-221. 

Peus, H. Zur Maifeierfrage. Soz. Monat. 
13: 1095-99. | 

Report by Mr. Cyril Jackson on boy 
labour, together with a memorandum 
by the General post office on the condi- 
tions of employment of telegraph mes- 
sengers. Reviewed by N. B. Dearle. 
Econ. Jour. 19:477-82. 

Stowe, L. B. To the rescue. 
93: 196-203. _ il. 

Verlaingerungen der elfstiindigen Maxi- 
malarbeitszeit in den fabriksmiassigen 
Betrieben im I. Quartale 1909 (Oester- 
reich). Soz. Rund. ro, II:257-64. 


WORKINGMAN’S INSURANCE 


Caurier, G. La législation sur les acci- 
dents du travail dans ses applications 
aux agents de chemin de fer. Etude 
de la question du cumul des pensions 
d’invalidité et des rentes forfaitaires de 
la loi de 1898 (thése). P.: A. Rous- 
seau, 1909. viit+145 p. 8°. 

Diittmann. Randbemerkungen zum Ent- 
wurf der Reichsversicherungsordnung. 
Gross-Lichterfelde: Verlag der Arbei- 
ter-Versorgg., A. Troschel, 1909. 57 p. 
Lex. 8°. M. 1.20. 

{Friendly societies workmen’s compensa- 
tion schemes, industrial and provident 
societies, and trade unions. Reports of 
chief registrar of friendly societies for 
1908. pt. A. Appendix O. Particu- 
lars of valuation returns. (C. R. 


Econ. 


Soz. 


Outlook 


1o5-i.) 44d. § 
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Sammlung Artzlicher Obergutachten. 
2. Bd. der Buchausg. B.: Behrend, 
1909. iii+xii+227 p. Lex. 8°. M. 5. 

Rapport de la commission supérieure de 
la Caisse nationale des retraites pour la 
vieillesse au président de la République. 
Année 1908. P.: Impr. nationale, 
1909. 198 p. 4.° 

Rapport de la commission supérieure des 
Caisses nationales d’assurances en cas 
de décés et en cas d’accidents, 4 M. le 
president de la République. Année 
1908. P.: Impr. nationale, 1909. 70 p. 
4°. 

Periodicals 


Arbeiter-Krankenversicherung (Bosnien 
und Hercegovina). Soz. Rund. Io, 
II: 171-94. 

Child, R. W. What other nations do 
with the old. Everybody’s 21:355-61; 
545-51: 

Colajanni, P. La legge sulle tabelle dei 
salari per la determinazione dell’inden- 
nita’ negli infortune delle solfare di 
Sicilia. Giornale 39: 123-58. 

Heiden, J. Die Rechtsprechung in der 
Arbeiterversicherung. Soz. Monat. 
13: 1115-23. 

Kompert, P. Die Versicherung der 
Eisenbahnbediensteten in der 6sterr. 
Sozialversicherung. Annalen  deut. 
Reichs 42: 592-600. 

Lever, W. H. L’admission aux bénéfices 
de l'association des ouvriers et em- 
ployés d’une importante industrie 
anglaise. Réf. soc. 58: 384-98. 

Vogel, E. H. Die gemeinniitzige Kapi- 
talsanlage in der Sozialversicherung. 
Z. Volkswirt. 18: 415-48. 

Wohlfahtrseinrichtungen der kéniglich 
wiirttembergischen Verkehrsanstalten. 
Arch. Eisen. 32: 1239-46. 

Zadek, I. Krankenkassen und Aerzte. 
Soz. Monat. 13:1123-31. 


MIGRATION AND POPULATION 


American academy of political and social 
science. Chinese and Japanese in 
America. Phila., 1909. 6-221+437 
p. 4°. (Annals of the American acade- 
my of political and social science, v. 34, 
no. 3.) $r. 

Cézac, F. de. Dix ans d’émigration 
(1791-1801). P.: Emile-Paul, 1909. 
XXViii+291 p. 12°. Fr. 4. 

Condizioni, le, dell’ emigrazione ilaliana 
in Germania. Vicenza; soc. tip. fra 
Cattolici vicentini, 1909. 16 p. 8°. 

Coolidge, Mary Elizabeth Burroughs 
Roberts. Chinese immigration. N. Y.: 


Holt, 1909. 10+531 p. 12% (Ameri- 
can public problems; ed. by Ralph C. 
Ringwalt.) **$1.75 net. 
Gesetz-Artikel, 2., vom J. 1909, iib. die 
Auswanderung. Amtliche Ausg. Hrsg. 
- k6n. —— des Innern, 
udapest: L. Toldi, 1909. 31 p. gr. 
TMarriages, births, and deaths, Ireland, 
45th detailed annual report of the regis- 
trar general for Ireland for 1908. (Cd. 
4769.) 2s. 8d. 
Mauve, u. v. Gréning. Das Wanderar- 
ge gt eee vom 29. VI. 1907. 
, - Heymann, 1909. xii+104 p. 
8. M. 3, y 909 4 Pp 
Pisani, D. Pietro. Il Canada presente e 
futuro in relazione all’ emigrazione 
italiana. Roma: tip. Unione coopera- 
tiva editrice, 1909. 173 p. 8°. 
Schmidt, Herm.  Citybildung u. Be- 
voélkerungs-Verteilung in Grossstidten. 
Ein Beitrag zur Entwicklungsgeschichte 
_ modernen Stidtewesens. Miin- 
chen: E. Reinhardt, rg09. iii+71 p. 
gr. 8°. M. 2. a ‘ial 


Periodicals 


Baker, R. S. The disintegration of the 
Jews. Amer. Mag. 68: 590-603. il. 
Boissieu, H. de. L’émigration temporaire 
agricole, ses causes, ses modes, ses 

effets. Réf. soc. 58: 333-54. 

Braun, M. How can we enforce our 
exclusion laws. Amer. Acad. Annals 
34: 360-62. 

Burnett, A. G. Misunderstanding of 
eastern and western states regarding 
oriental immigration. Amer. Acad. 
Annals 34: 257-61. 

Coolidge, M. R. Chinese labor competi- 
tion on the Pacific coast. Amer. Acad. 
Annals 34:340-50. 

Coryn, S. G. P. The Japanese problem 
in California. Amer. Acad. Annals 
34: 262-68. 

Eldershaw, P.S. The exclusion of Asi- 
atic immigrants in Australia. Amer. 
Acad. Annals 34: 410-23. 

Eliot, T. L. Moral and social interests 
involved in restricting oriental immigra- 
tion. Amer. Acad. Annals 34: 300-305. 

G. M. La crisi della famiglia. Rivista 
social. 13: 202-10. 

Gowen, H. H. The problem of oriental 
immigration in the state of Washington. 
Amer. Acad. Annals 34: 329-37- 

Hermann, R. Zur Statistik der Einge- 
borenen der deutschen Siidseegebiete. 
Z. Kolonial. 11:550-68; 626-41. 











Irish, J. P. Reasons for encouraging 
Japanese immigration. Amer. Acad. 
Annals 34: 294-99. 

Irwin, E. P. The “Japanese peril” in 
Hawaii. W. To-day 17: 1038-41. 

Jones, C. L. The legislative history of 
exclusion legislation. Amer. Acad. 
Annals 34:351-59. 

Kaneko, K. The effect of American 
residence on Japanese. Amer. Acad. 
Annals 34:338-39. 

Kekule, S. Neue Ebenbilhrtigkeitsnor- 
men. Annalen deut. Reichs 42:600- 
618. 

Kohler, M. J. Un-American character 
of race legislation. Amer. Acad. 
Annals 34: 275-93. 

Lewis, W. D. Treaty powers: protection 
of treaty rights by federal government. 
Amer. Acad. Annals 34:313-28. 

Lissenden, G. B. Racial suicide. The 
reply of the masses. Westm. 172: 267- 





4. 

oF W. Opposition to oriental 
immigration. Amer. Acad. Annals 
34: 239-46. 

McCarthy, J. A little Italy along the 
banks of the Merrimac. New Eng. 
Mag. 41:832-35. il. 

Millard, T. F. Japanese immigration 
into Korea. Amer. Acad. Annals 34: 
403-9. 

Neame, L. E. Oriental labor in South 
Africa. Amer. Acad. Annals 34:395- 


402. 

Newlands, F. G. A western view of the 
race — Amer. Acad. Annals 
34: 269- 

napnahle, 7 B. Enforcement of the 
Chinese exclusion law. Amer. Acad. 
Annals 34:363-74 

Rowell, C. H. rn and Japanese 
immigrants—a comparison. Amer. 
Acad. Annals 34: 223-30. 

Schallmayer, W. Die Politik der Frucht- 
barkeitsbeschrinkung. Z. Politik 2: 
391-439. 

Schiff, W. Der sozialpolitische Ausbau 
der nachsten Volkszihlung. Z. Volks- 
wirt. 18: 483-89. 

Story, R. M. Oriental immigration into 
the Philippines. Amer. Acad. Annals 
34: 388-94. 

Walterhausen, A. S. F. v. Zwischen- 
staatliche Wanderung und Ungleich- 
heit der Menschenrassen. Z. Social- 
wissen. 12: 520-31. 

Ward, H. F. Palestine for the Jews. W. 
To-day 17:1062-69._ il. 

Weale, B.L. P. The canine of color. ITI. 
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The yellow man of Eastern Asia. W. 
Work 18:12111-25. il. 

Yoell, A. E. Oriental vs. American labor. 
Amer. Acad. Annals 34: 247-56. 

Yoshida, Y. Sources and Causes of 
Japanese emigration. Amer. Acad. 
Annals 34:377-87. 

Young, F. G. Why Oregon has not had 
an oriental problem. Amer. Acad. 
Annals 34:306-10. 

Young, J. P. The support of the anti- 
oriental movement. Amer. Acad. 
Annals 34: 231-38. 


MONEY, BANKING, AND CREDIT 


American bankers’ association. Savings 
bank section. Proceedings of the 7th 
annual meeting held in Denver, Colo., 
Sept. 28, 1908; ed. by W. Hanhart. 
N. Y.: — bankers’ association, 
1909. 96 p. 8 

Diouritch, G. —_—_—s des banques 
allemandes & ’étranger. Ses rapports 
avec le’ développement économique de 
l’Allemagne (thése). P.: A. Rousseau, 
1909. 802 p. 8°. 

Gandy, J. P. The elements of banking: 
a guide to the principles and practice 
of banking. N. Y. & Lond.: Pitman, 
1909. 8+132 p. 12°. (Pitman’s 
practical primers of business.) 50c; 
IS. 

Gesetz betr. Aenderung des Bank- 
Gesetz vom 1. VI. 1909. Giessen: 
E. Roth, 1909. 4 p. (Reichsgesetze, 
deutsche, in Einzel-Abdrucken, 369.) 
M. o. 20. 

Haristoy, J. Le marché financier fran- 
gaise. P.: Alcan, 1909. 95 p. 8°. Fr. 


2.50. 

Herrick, Clay. Trust companies, their 
organization, growth and management. 
N. Y.: Bankers’ pub. co., 1909. 500 p. 
8°. *$4 net. 

TTHill, J. M., and others. Investigations 
relating to gold and silver by Survey 
in 1908 [with bibliography]. 80 p. 
(Geological survey. From Bul. 308.) 

K6nig, Wilh. Streiflichter zur Theorie 
der Banknote. W.: M. Perles, 1909. 
27 p. gr. 8°. M. 0.80. 

Manuale bancario: annuario generale 
delle banche e del capitale, 1909. 
Roma: officina poligrafica Italiana, 
1909. 1204 p. i6°. 

Neymarck, A. Les établissements de 
crédit en France depuis 50 ans. P.: 
Alcan, 1909. 43 p. 8°. Fr. 4. 

Paillard, G. La Suisse et l’union moné- 
taire latine, étude économique et juri- 
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dique. P.: Alcan, 1909. 304 p. 16°. 
Fr. 3.50. 
Periodicals 


Anglo-South (The) American bank. 
Bank. Mag. Lond. 88: 489-93. 

Bank, of The Netherlands, 1908-1909. 
Bank. Mag. Lond. 88: 518-538. 

Bellom, M. Une récente conception de 
la monnaie. Jour. d. écon. 6° sér. 
23:428-33. 

Carney, E. B. Branch savings banks. 
Bank. Mag. N. Y. 79:518-20. 

Castelli, G. Decentralizzazione e fede- 
razione delle piccole banche. Rivista 
inter. 50: 528-35. 

Desborough. The real yellow peril. A 
plea for the issue of ten-shilling notes. 
Fin. R. of Rs. no. 47: 5-13. 

Eckardt, H. M. P. The banking half- 
year in Canada. Bank. Mag. Lond. 
88: 494-97. 

Geld- und Kreditwesen in den deutschen 
Schutzgebieten. Z. Kolonial. 11: 603-5. 

Gibson, A. H. Trustee savings banks: 
investment departments. Bank. Mag. 
Lond. 88:475-81. 

Keys, C. M. Banks for all the people. 
W. Work 18:12134-38. 

Kniffen, W. H., jr. The by-laws of a sav- 
ings bank and what they contain. 
Lost pass books. Bank. Mag. N. Y. 
79: 521-28. 

Lawson, W. R. The big banks of today. 
IV. The Scottish group. Bank. Mag. 
N. Y. 79: 505-10. 

London Chamber of Commerce commit- 
tee on gold reserves. Inst. Bank. Jour. 
30: 503-11. 

Noyes, A. D. The markets and the mid- 
summer trade revival. Forum 42:310- 


32. 

Operations (The) of the royal mint. 
Bank. Mag. Lond. 88: 469-74. 

Perrott, H. R. Voices from the Indian 
up-country: banking and money- 
lending. Econ. Jour. 19:450-63. 

Raffalovich, A. L’enqueté sur la banque 
d’Allemagne. Jour. d. écon. 6¢ sér. 
23:342-52. 

Reesor, Mrs. E. B. B. Women as bank- 
ers. Bank. Mag. N. Y. 79:511-14. 

Shearme, J. A. English and American 
banking methods: a comparison and 
contrast. Inst. Bank. Jour. 30:478- 


501. 
Swan, C. H. Les principes et les fac- 

teurs d’une monnaie d’or d’échange. 

Rev. écon. inter. 6 année, 3:321—-36. 
Tetzlaff, O. Die auf den Inhaber Schuld- 


verschreibungen der __ preussischen 
Kreis- und Provinzialverbinde sowie 
der provinziellen usw. Kreditanstalten 
am Schlusse des Rechnungs- bezw. 
Geschiftsjahres 1903. Prussia Z. 
49:69-108. 

Weber, A. Die gegenwirtigen Probleme 
der Bankpolitik. Z. Politik 2:371- 


go. 

White, E. The Chicago convention. 
Bank. Mag. N. Y. 79:577-90. il. 

Wirkliche und Mittelpreise der wichtigs- 
ten Verpflegungsmittel fiir Menschen 
und Tiere in den bedeutendsten Mark- 
torten der preussischen Monarchie 
wahrend des Kalenderjahres 1908 
bezw. des Erntejahres 1907-8. Prussia 
Z. 49, II: Beilage 1-84. 

Zur Statistik der Preise. Ger. Viertel- 
jahrshefte 18, III: 44-54. 


RESOURCES 


TTBastin, E.S. Production of quartz and 
feldspar, 1908. 10 p. (Geological sur- 
vey. From Mineral resources, 1908.) 

Betts, H. S. Properties and uses of south- 
ern pine. 30 p. (Forest service. Cir- 
cular 164.) 5c. 

TBoard of agriculture and _ fisheries. 
Annual report of the proceedings under 
acts relating to sea fisheries, for 1907. 
(Cd. 4800.) 1s. 11d. 

Branson, Isaac Reichelderfer. Yosemite 
against corporation greed; shall half of 
Yosemite national park be destroyed 
by San Francisco? a thesis against it. 
Aurora, Neb.: I. R. Branson, 1909. 
30 p. 12°. 

tCross-ties purchased, 1908. 8 p. (Bur. 
of census. Forest products 8 [1908 
series].) 5c. 

{tDarton, N. H. Structural materials 
in parts of Oregon and Washington. 
23 p. (Geological survey. Bul. 387.) 20c. 

Forest report, Baluchistan, 1907-8. 
(Gov't of India publications.) 2s. 8d. 

ttForest Service, bulletins, circulars, 
maps, and silvical leaflets relating to 
forests, for sale by superintendent of 
documents. 18 p. 12°. (Documents 
office. Price list 43.) 

Fron, A. Economie  sylvo-pastorale. 
Forets, pAturages et prés-bois. 2° éd. 
P.: Hachette, 1909. xviii+184 p. 16°. 
Fr. 1.50. 

ttHess, F. L. Production of tin, 1908 
[with bibliography]. 11 p. (Geological 
survey. From Mineral resources.) 

Krutina. Der Heidelberger Stadtwald. 
Eine forstwirtschaftl. Studie. Heidel- 
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berg: Heidelberger Verlaganstalt, 1909. 
gi p. 8°. M. 2. 
Lanzoni, P. Geografia commerciale 
economica universale. 4° ediz. rifatta. 
Milano: Hoepli, 1909. viii+424 p. 16°. 


I... 4: 

{Mori F. H., and Maddren, A. G. Min- 
eral resources of Kotsina-Chitina region, 
Alaska [with bibliography]. (Geologi- 
cal survey. Bul. 374; H. doc. 1508, 60th 
Cong. 2d sess.) 4oc. 

{Papers on conservation of mineral 
resources. 214 p. (Geological survey. 
Bul. 394. From report of National 
—— commission, Feb. 1909.) 


Robinson, Edward C. In an unknown 
land: a journey through the wastes of 
Labrador in search of gold. Lond.: 
E. Stock, 1909. 168 p. 12°. 3s. net. 

Santilli, A. Selvicoltura. Estimo ed 
economia forestale. 2 ediz. comple- 
tamente rifatta ed ampliata. Milano: 
Hoepli, 1909. xii+292 p. 16°. L. 2 

Vallentin, W. In Braslien. B.: 
Paetel, 1909. viiit+255 p. gr. 8°. M. “ 

tWaring, Gerald A. Geology and water 
resources of Harney basin region, 
Oreg. 93 p. (Geological survey. Water- 
supply paper 231; H. doc. 1535, 6oth 
Cong. 2d. sess.) 25¢. 

tWood distillation, 1908. 
census. Forest products 
series].) 5c. 

Zehden, Karl. Leitfaden der Handels- 
u. Verkehrs- Geographie f. zweiklassige 
Handelsschulen. 8. Aufl. W.: A. 
Hélder, 1909. iv+249 p. gr. 8°. M. 
2.20. 


1o p. (Bur. of 
7 [1908 


Periodicals 


Johnson, J. A. The call of the West. 
W. Work 18:12138-44. 

Quigley, A. J. Alaska: its wealth of 
natural resources and commercial 
possibilities. Cassier 36:523-47. il. 

SOCIAL ECONOMICS 
SOCIALISM 

Bremner, R. L. Why I am not a socialist: 
Glasgow: J. Smith, 1909. 8°. 3d. 

Compte rendu de la premiére conférence 


du parti socialiste révolutionnaire 
russe. P: J. Nachimovitch, 1908. 
241 p. 4 

Felden, feat Kirche, Religion u. So- 
zialdemokratie. Miinchen: G. Birk, 
1909. 39 p. 8°. M. 0.30. 

Paul, Eden. Socialism and _ science. 


Keighley: Wadsworth, 1909. 12°. 1d. 
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Sombart, Werner. Socialism and the 
social movement. Translated from 
the 6th (enlarged) German ed., with 
introduction and notes by M. Epstein. 
Lond.: Dent, 1909. 336 p. 12°. 3s. 6d. 
net. 

Tatigkeit, die, des sozialdemokratischen 
Verbandes im  Abgeordnetenhaufe. 
XIX. Session (ro. III.-11. VII. 1909.) 
Hrsg. im Auftrage des Klubs des 
deutschen Sozialdemokraten im Ab- 
geordnetenhause. W.: Wiener Volks- 
buchh., 1909. 31 p. 8°. M. 0.50. 


Periodicals 
Bernstein, E. Das Recht des sozial- 


demokratischen Schriftstellars. Soz. 
Monat. 13: 1090-95. 
Bonnaud, P. L’état socialiste. Jour. 


d. écon. 6¢ sér. 23:326-41. 
Bourdeau, J. Revue du mouvement 
socialiste. Rev. polit. et parl. 61: 582- 


95: 

Connolly, J. Ballots, bullets, or ——. 
Inter. Soc. Rev. 10: 354-58. 

Elm, A. v. Sam. Gompers und die So- 


zialdemokratie. Soz. Monat. 13: 1109—- 
15. 
Fischer, E. Das - laaitaamaas 


Soz. Monat. 13:1133-3 

Heine, W. Die Stellang. tee sozialdemo- 
kratischen Reichstagsfraktion zur Erb- 
schaftssteuer. Soz. Monat. 13:1082- 


go. 

Hughes, J. W. The work of Watt the 
material of Marx. Inter. Soc. Rev. 
10: 30I-I0. 

Leuthner, K. Klassengegensitze und 


Parteibiindnisse. Soz. Monat. 13: 
1078-82. 
Maurenbrecher, M. Vor einer Ent- 


scheidung. Soz. Monat. 13:1073-76. 
Pannekock, A. The new middle class. 
Inter. Soc. Rev. 10: 317-26. 
Por, O. Revolutionary unionism in Eu- 
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